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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES-OF AMERICA 


SCOPE OF SOVIET ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1956 


Untrrep Srates Senate, 
Suscommitree To INvesticATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF THE INTERNAL Security Acr anp OTHER 
INTERNAL Securtry Laws, or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m. in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins presiding. 
Present: Senators Eastland (chairman) and Watkins. 
Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, 
research director ; and Robert C. McManus, investigations analyst. 
Senator Warkins. The committee will be in session. 
Judge Morris, you may call your witnesses, 
Mr. Morris. Jean Montgomery. Miss Jean Montgomery. 
Chairman Eastianp. Hold your hand up, please, ma’am. 
Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Miss. Montoomery. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JEAN MONTGOMERY, ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID 
COBB, HER ATTORNEY 


Mr. Morris. Miss Montgomery, will you give your full name and 
address to the reporter, please? 
; Miss Monrcomzry. Jean Montgomery, 5041 12th Street NE., Wash- 


ington. 
St Morris. What is your occupation, Miss Montgomery ? 

Miss Mon1GoMERY. eee 

Mr. Morris. You are a newspaperwoman / 

Miss Monreomery. I was. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would give the committee a short 
sketch of your career, dating back to the time you were in college . 

Miss Monteomery. I was employed in the early thirties by the 
United States Government—— 

Chairman Easttanp. Would you please talk into the mike, ma’am, 
so that we can hear you. 

Miss Monteomery (continuing). For about a year. 

ae Morris. I am sorry... You went to Antioch College; did you 
no 

Miss Monreomery. Thaat is right. 

Mr. Morris. And you graduated in what year! 

Miss Montcomery. I spent 4 years there. I did not graduate, 

Mr. Morris. I see. 
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Miss Monteomery. I left in 1929, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. And what was your first employment after you left 
Antioch College? 

Miss Montcomery. I had a brief experience with a marionette 
show. I then became employed with a women’s organization that 
was seeking the repeal of the prohibition amendment. I next worked 
for the United States Government in Washington. 

Mr. Morris. What was your employment with the United States 
Government in Washington ? 

Miss Montcomery. As an administrative assistant in the NRA. 

Mr. Morris. It what year was that? 

Miss Montcomery. I believe it was in 1934 or 1935. I believe in 
1934 or 1935. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in 1935 you became associated with the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee, did you not? 

Miss Montcomery. It might have been in that year. After I left 
my Government job, I was employed in New York with an organiza- 
tion known as the Paper Industries Coordinator. 

Mr. Morris. The Paper Industries—— 

Miss Monrcomery. The Paper Industries Coordinator. There- 
after I had a number of jobs. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did Len De Caux assist you in getting that par- 
ticular position ? 

Miss Monteomery. No. 

Mr. Morrts. Did you work for the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee? 

Miss Montcomery. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did Len De Caux get you that job? 

Miss Monteomery. No. Len De Caux hired me to work—no. 
That is correct. Len De Caux hired me to work for the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

Mr. Morris. Now, at the end of 1935 and early 1936 you did secre- 
tarial work for the Rural Worker? 

Miss Montcomerr. I don’t recall the name. I was employed by a 
committee organizing farmworkers. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were mg associated with a gentleman named 
Archie Wright at that time 

Miss Monteomery. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Morris. Now will you continue? For how long a period did 
you do that work? 

Miss Montcomery. Oh, I really don’t remember. I should think 
perhaps a year. 

Mr. Morris. All right. What was your next employment, Miss 
Montgomery ? 

Miss Monteomery. Probably the CIO or the Textile Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

Mr. Morris. In what year was that ? 

Miss Monteomery. I think around 1935 or 1936. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, for how long did you work for them? 

Miss Monrcomery. I believe it was less than a year? 

Mr. Morris. And what was your next employment after that, Miss 
Montgomery ? 
= — Monteomery. The investment management firm of Joseph W. 

urden. 
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Mr. Morris. For how long did you work for them ¢ 

Miss Montcomery. About 3 years, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. That brings it down to what year? 

Miss Monteomery. Around 1940. 

Mr. Morris. 1940. Now, what did you do during the war years, 
Miss Montgomery ? 

Miss Monteomery. In 1941 I was employed by Tass. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now was that the last employment, then, after 
the Burden agency, from there to Tass? 

Miss Monteomery. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Morris. And for how long did you work for Tass? 

Miss Monteomery. Until July 1955. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, what was the nature of your work for 
Tass news agency ? 

Miss Monteomery. I was a reporter. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, would you give us a brief description of 

our duties as a Tass reporter? ere you working, for instance, in 
New York, or were you working in Washington ? 

Miss Montcomery. I worked in New York for 4 years. I was then 
assigned to Washington in the fall of 1945, assigned to cover Con- 

ess. My duties were those of any reporter, to cover hearings, legis- 
fation, debates, and other things of interest to readers. 

Mr. Morris. Did you cover Capitol Hill, in other words? 

Miss MonreomeEry. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did you also cover the White House? 

Miss Montcomery. Later, beginning, I believe, around 1952, I was 
iven the additional assignment of covering Presidential and the 
ecretary of State’s press conferences. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in that capacity did you attend off-the-record 

news conferences ? 

Miss Montreomery. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you also cover the State Department ? 

Miss Montcomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Can you tell us briefly of your work covering the State 
Department ? 

Miss Montcomery. The work included sending news reports on 
whatever news emanated from the State Department : Speeches, hand- 
outs, press conferences. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when you would gather your news, or material 
for your news stories, to whom did you turn that material over, Miss 
Montgomery ¢ 

Miss Monteomery. A news story was filed, usually by telephone—— 

Mr. Morris. By you? 

Miss Montoomery. By me. 

Mr. Morrts. To whom ? 

Miss Montcomery. Dictated over the telephone, and it went by 
teletype to the New York office of Tass for transmission to Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. I see. In other wo ou reported directly to New 
York rather than to the head of the Washington bureau? 

Miss Monteomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who was the head of the Washington bureau? 

Miss Montcomery. At whai time? 


oe Morris. Well, give us the period of time that you were with 
ass. 
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Miss Monrcomery. In the beginning of my employment in the 
Washington bureau, the manager was Larry Todd. Thereafter 
the chief of that bureau was Federov. He was succeeded by Bolsha- 
kov, who was in charge when I left. 

Mr, Morris, Now, Bolshakov is a Russian, is he not! 

Miss Montcomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And at the time of your departure in July 1955 what 
“ the makeup of the Tass agency here in Washington, the personne] 
omce ¢ 

Miss Montcomery. There was Mr. Bolshakov, another reporter, 
Mr. Paramonov, and either one or two technical workers in the office. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us who they were? 

Miss Monteomery. One was named Kondakova. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that for the reporter ? 

Miss Monteomery. I believe it was K-o-n-d-a-k-o-v-a. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what. was the name of the reporter that you men- 
tioned after Mr. Bolshakov ? 

Miss Monteomery. Paramonov. 

Mr. Morris. Is that the gentleman who sits over here at the end of 
the press table, Miss Montgomery ¢ 

Miss Monreomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And why did you leave Tass in July 1955? 

Miss Mon?TGOMERY. go dismissed. 

Mr. Morris. What was the reason for your dismissal ? 

Miss Monteommry. Reorganization of the staff. 

Mr. Morris. What do you mean by that? 

Miss Monteomery. That.is what I was told. 
atk Morris. I see. In other words, you know nothing more than 

t 

Miss Monteomery. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you get any separation pay at that time! 

Miss Monteomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What did it amount to? 

Miss Monteomery. Including final salary, vacation pay and sever- 
ance pay for 14 years, the total was something over $5,700. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when you were served with a subpena by the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee a few weeks ago, what did 
you do?’ What was your first reaction ? 

Miss Montecomery. Well, that is rather hard to recall. 

Mr. Morris. For instance, did you call the head of the Tass bureau 
in New York, Harry Freeman, to let him know that you had been 
served ¢ 

Miss Montoomery. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Morris. Now, why did you do that? 

Miss Montrcomery. I requested that Tass pay whatever legal ex- 
penses might be involved for me in the sooveilling. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, are they doing that? 

Miss Monteomery. I don’t know. The proceeding is still going on. 

Mr. Morris. At the time of your executive session, you said that 
issue was uncertain, and that you did not know what the outcome 
was going to be? 

Miss Montcomery. That is correct. 
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Mr. Morris. And it is your testimony here this morning that you 
do not know whether or not Tass is going to pay the retainer for your 
attorney representing you here today 

Miss Monreomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Or any other legal expenses you may incur? 

Miss Montreomery. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. What did Harry Freeman tell you on that issue? 

Miss Monteomery. As I told you during our rehearsal session, he 
said that it would have to be taken up with the home office of Tass, 
because such contingencies were not provided for in the budget. 

Mr. Morris. And he still, to this day, has not let you know what the 
answer is going to be? 

Miss Monrcomery. No. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Miss Montgomery, what credentials did you have 
as a Tass correspondent ? 

Miss Monteomery. I had credentials from Tass News Agency, a 
card saying that I was an accredited representative of the news agency. 
I had a card admitting me to the White House and one admitting me 
to the Congress. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Is that all? Were there any other credentials? 

Miss Monrcomery. During the immediate postwar years, I might 
have had others. There was a time, during the war, when reporters 
were required to carry a great many credentials for almost every Gov- 
ernment agency. But I don’t recall what other agencies I had in those 
early years. 

r. Morris. I see. Now, Miss Montgomery, I think, awhile ago, 
you said that you did not attend off-the-record press conferences at 
the White House. Did you attend conferences at the White House at 
which off-the-record statements were made ? 

Miss Monteomery. At the White House? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Miss Montcomery. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Morris. Did you attend any such conferences, at which off-the- 
record statements were made, on Capitol Hill ? 

Miss Monreomery. Yes, frequently. 

Mr. Morris. Frequently. at was a frequent situation, that you, 
as a member of the working press, found yourself in, was it not, Miss 
Montgomery ? 

Miss Montcomery. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And is it your testimony that, for the most part, your 
assignment here on Capitol Hill and in the White House and at the 
State Department and at New York was very much the same as any 
other a? would be in carrying out his assignment for his news 
agency 

Miss Monteomery. For the entire part. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Miss Montgomery, were you a member of the 
Communist Party the day before you took up employment with Tass? . 

Miss Monrcomery. I won’t answer that question, because I am 
afraid it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were you a Communist the day you took up your 
employment with Tass? 

Miss Montcomery. I would give you the same answer to .that 
question. 


72723—56—pt. 92 
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Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party a day 
after your employment with Tass News Agency ! 

Miss Monteomery. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You were not. Did you effect a resignation from the 
Communist Party for the purposes of working at Tass News Agency ? 

Miss Montcomery. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Morris. Did you effect a resignation from the Communist Party 
on the day that you took up employment with Tass News Agency? 

Miss Montcomery. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you effect your resignation the day after you 
began to work with Tass News ney ¢ 

iss Monteomery. No, I don’t believe that I did. 

Mr. Morris. You do not believe you effected a resignation ¢ 

Miss Monteomery. I don’t at really, as I told you in executive 
session. I don’t recall any such incident as that. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did Tass have a regulation that working members 
of that organization should not be members of the Communist Party ? 

Miss Monteomery. Tass had a regulation that its employees could 
not engage in any political activity whatsoever, and could belong 
to no political party. 

Mr. Morris. And for that reason you did not continue any member- 
ship that you may have had with the Communist Party ; is that right? 

Miss Montoomery. For that reason, I did not participate in any 
political activity, or belong to any party. 

Mr. Morris. Mow: Miss Montgomery, did you attend meetings of 
the Robert H. Hall newspaper unit of the Communist Party held at 
the home of Mr. J. B. Stone, 2901 18th Street NW. ? 

Miss Montocomery. Mr. ‘Morris, I have already testified —— 

Mr. Morris (continuing). In Washington ? 

Miss Monteomery (continuing). That I was not a member of any 
party. I was not a member of any group or unit or cell or fraction or 
subsidiary, any organization whatsoever. I did not attend any such 
meetings. 

Mr. Morrts. Well; Miss Montgomery, the question I believe I asked 
you was, did you attend any meetings of the newspaper unit of the 
Communist Party held at Mr. Stone’s home, 2901 18th Street NW.— 

Miss Monteomery. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris (continuing). In Washington, D. C.? 

Miss Montcomery. No. 

Mr. Morris. In the year 1947? 

Miss Montcomery. No, never. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet with people in Mr. Stone’s home? 

Miss Montcomery. Mr. and Mrs. Stone were friends of mine. I 
have been in their home on social occasions. 

Mr. Morris. Now, it is your testimony that whatever meetings you 
had with Mr. J. B. Stone at 2901 18th Street NW., were social meetings 
and not meetings of a political nature? 

Miss Monteommry. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Were there political items discussed at those meet- 


ings? 
"Grice Montcomery. That is very difficult to recall. I would pre- 
sume there were. 
Mr. Morris. I see. 
Miss Monteomery. But none of us were living in a vacuum. 





ne st at 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we might interrupt the 
a of Miss Montgomery at this time and ask Mr. J. B. Stone to 
testify. 

Chairman Eastitanp. Yes. Call Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Morris. Will you step down temporarily, Miss Montgomery ? 

Mr. Stone, would you come forward, please? 

Mr. Forer. May we have the lights and cameras off while the wit- 
ness is testifying, Judge Morris? 

Chairman Eastianp. Gentlemen—wait a minute, sir. You cannot 
“— pictures. He has asked not to. He has that right under our 
rules. 

Would you gentlemen step in the back, please ? 

Stand up, P ease, sir. Hold your hand up. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Sronz. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN B. STONE, WASHINGTON, D. C., ACCOMPANIED 
BY JOSEPH FORER, HIS ATTORNEY 


Mr. Morris. Would you give your name for the record ¢ 

Mr. Stonz. John B. Stone. 

Mr. Morris. Where do you reside, Mr. Stone? 

Mr. Stone. 2901 18th Street. 

Mr. Morris. And what is peut present employment ? 

Mr. Strong. I am self-emp. ve 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe what you are doing? 

Mr. Stone. I publish a newsletter entitled “On the Washington 
Record.” 

Mr. Morris. And what is your circulation for that publication ? 

Mr. Srone. It is not very big. I just started. I am trying to 
build it up. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Now, Mr. Stone, you have been a newspaper man most of your 
working life, have you not? 

Mr. Stone. I have. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us briefly what your newspaper career 
has been? 

Mr. Stone. In 1922, I was publisher of the Billings Searchlight 
_ for 9 months. That might have been 1921. I think it was 1922. It 
was during the Wheeler campaign in Montana. 

In 1923, I was radio editor of the Chicago Evening Post. From 
1924 to 1929, I was feature writer for the Chicago Daily News. 
From 1929 to 1930 and maybe 1931, part of 1931, I was a rewrite man 
for the Chicago Evening eeasion. I was a public relations man in 
Chicago for a year or two. Then I joined the Chicago Daily Times. 
I was a rewrite man and feature writer, night city editor, assistant 
city editor, and city editor, for various newspapers up until 1938, © 
I believe. 

I worked for the Herald American for a year. I am not sure—no. 
The Herald Examiner. I beg your pardon. The Examiner. I was 
then public relations account executive for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, for De Kuyper Co., an advertising concern. 
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I came to Washington in 1939 or 1940. I think it was 1940, to set up 
the first publicity organization for the defense bond sale. I went from 
there to Treasury procurement and from there to OPA. 

Mr. Morris. Now, justa minute. Thisis your Government employ- 
ment now you are telling us about, Mr. Stone? 

Mr. Stone. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what your first Government assign- 
ment was ? 

Mr. Stone. At the Treasury Department, to set up the first public 
relations organization for the sale of defense bonds. 

Mr. Morris. What was your title at that time? 

Mr. Sronxr. I am not sure. I think I was Assistant Director of 
Public Relations, but I am not sure of the title. 

Mr. Morris. For the Treasury Department ? 

Mr. Stoner. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And after that? 

Chairman Easttanp. What year was that? 

Mr. Morris. What year was that, Mr. Stone? 

Mr. Stone. It was 1940. 

Mr. Morris. And after that? 

Mr. Stonz. I went to the procurement department of the Treasury, 
the Procurement Division, as a liaison man between the procurement 
officers and the economic agencies, like the WPB, OPA, and various 
departments of the Government that set the rules for buying things. 
From there I went to OPA. I wrote publicity for the Solid Fuels 
Division, for the Oil Division, and for a number of others, gradually 
moving up to where I was head ofthe desk that cleared all of the 
publicity pieces. 

Mr. Morris. What was that, Mr. Stone? You were at the desk that 
cleared all these publicity features? 

Mr. Stronn. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Of OPA; is that right? 

Mr. Stonr. That is correct. There was a short period I was asked 
to go over toOWI. I worked there for a few months. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do with OWI? 

Mr. Stoner. I wrote special assignments. One that I had was on 
war housing, the progress that was being made on war housing; one on 
the daily work of the chaplains in the armed services. I think those 
were my two major assignments in the short period I was there. 

Mr. Morrts. And after that, Mr. Stone? 

Mr. Stoner. I went to Newsweek ine as correspondent here. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, i iately after the OPA assign- 
ment, you went to Newsweek? 

Mr. Stone. Well, there was a period in which I was looking around 
for something constructive to do. 

Mr, Morris. When did you work for Newsweek ? 

Mr. Stone, As I recall, it was from 1944 to 1947. 

Mr. Morris. Then did you go to the Bridgeport Herald? 

Mr. Sronz. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you were a Washington correspondent of News- 
week at that time, were you not? 

Mr. Stone. That is right. 


Mr. Morris. And were you a. Washington correspondent of the 
Bridgeport Herald? 
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Mr. Strong. I was. 
Mr. Morris. What was the general nature of your assignments for 
those two publications? 

Mr. Sronz. For Newsweek I did economics, until the period of post- 
war strikes, when somebody discovered that I knew something about 
labor organizations, and I was given that assignment. I wrote a col- 
umn once a week called Labor Trends, and I covered labor develop- 
ments in the capital. 

Mr. Morris. And after you left your work at the Bridgeport Herald, 
what did you do? 

Mr. Stone. The entire city was my beat on that. I wrote anything 
that I thought would interest the Bridgeport Herald. 

Mr. Morris. And your next assignment ¢ 

Mr. Stone. I was public relations director. I was retained by the 
Bureau of the Budget, or suggested by the Bureau of the Budget, to 
handle public relations on the World Congress of Statisticians at the 
Statler Hotel—no; at the Shoreham Hotel. 

Mr. Morris. When was that? 

Mr. Stone. I don’t exactly remember the year. It must have been 
1948 or 1949. I have a letter of commendation from the Budget Bu- 
reau on that. 

Mr. Morris. And then after that? 

Mr. Stone. I worked for the Federated Press. 

Mr. Morris. Now 

Mr. Stoner. There was a period in there, to keep the record straight, 
og I worked for the National Guardian and the Federated Press, 

th. 

Mr. Morris. Now, I wonder, Mr. Stone, if you could tell us whether 
or not you were connected with the Robert F. Hall newspaper unit 
of the Cicndabniiet Party here in Washington. 

Mr. Srone. I refuse to answer that on the basis of my privilege un- 
der the fifth amendment not to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Morris. Do you reside at 2901 18th Street NW. ? 

Mr. Stone. I do. 

Mr. Morris. Are Communist meetings held in your home? 

Mr. Stone. I refuse to answer that for the same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a gentleman named Alex Sherman ? 

= Stone. Yes, I have met Al Sherman around. I know him quite 
well. 

Mr. Morris; And who is he? What does Alex Sherman do? 

Mr. Stone. I don’t know. He has been a newspaperman. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Do you know his wife, Polly Sherman ! 

Mr. Sronz. I have met her. 

Mr. Morris. She has been at meetings in your home? 

Mr. Stone. I don’t know. She may have been. I visited them. 

Did you say at meetings? 

Mr. Forer. Would ro clarify what you mean by meetings? 

Mr. Morris. Have they been to your home? 

Mr. Sronz. I don’t know whether they have visited my home or 
not, really. | I have visited them. I remember having breakfast with 
them one Sunday morning. I would be delighted to have them come 
to my home. ; 

Chairman East.anp. Answer his question, now. 
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Mr. Srone. I did, sir. I don’t know. I don’t recall whether [ 
was— 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, what did you understand Judge Morris 
to mean by “meetings in your home”? You have answered the 
question—— 

Mr. Stone. I thought—I am answering the question. 

Chairman Eastianp. Sir? 

Mr. Stone. I am answering the question. 

Chairman EAstianp. I said, you answered his question by saying 
“No.” 

Mr. Sronz. Oh. I thought he had asked me, had they visited my 
home. 

Chairman Eastrianp. He asked you if they had attended meetings 
in your home. Now, what did you understand him to mean by 


“meetings” ¢ 

Mr. Toate, Well, a visit, it seemed to me, would be a meeting in 
my home. 

Chairman Eastianp. You understood him to mean a visit in your 
home; is that right? 

Mr. Strong. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Has Jean Montgomery been in your home? 

Mr. Stone. I am not quite sure. I think she has been. I have 
known her for a long time socially. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Has she attended meetings in your home? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Stone. What do you mean by meetings! I mean, if there 
were 2 or 3 people there, we, sometimes, as other people do very often, 
in fact, have a dinner and invite a few friends out, or sometimes we 
invite a few friends over to watch TV. It is hard for me to answer 
that without knowing exactly what you mean by a meeting. 

Mr. Morris. Would you describe to us exactly what kind of situa- 
tions prevailed when Miss Montgomery did visit your house ? 

Mr. Strong. As I said earlier, I am not quite sure that she did. I 
think she has been at my home just in a purely social manner. But I 
have known her for quite some time. We were newspaper people 
covering the Hill here. 

Mr. Morris. How recently have you seen her ? 

Mr. Stone. Well, I saw her on the witness stand just now. 

Mr. Morris. Naturally. Earlier than that, Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Stone. Oh, I would have to guess at that. I would say a year 
or so ago. 

Mr. Morris. A year or so. Well, is it your testimony that she is 
a person that you have known and whom you see and visit with from 
time to time? 

Mr. Strong. Oh, she is a person I know and have known and have 
visited with from time to time, rather over dozens. 

Mr. Morris. You will not tell the committee, now, however, whether 
or not you are a member of the newspaper unit of the Communist 
Party here in Washington ? 
ee Stone. I refuse to answer that for the same reason I have given 

ore. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Stone, were you a Communist when you did that 
work for the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Sronz. I refuse to answer that for the same reason. 
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Mr. Morris. Are you a Communist today ? 

Mr. Stone. I refuse to answer that for the same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Communist when you worked for the 
United States Government from 1940 to—— 

Mr. Stone. I refuse to answer that for the same reason. 

Chairman Eastianp. Do you know Harry Dexter White? 

Mr. Stone. No, I do not. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Communist when you were a newspaper- 
man here in Washington after the war? 

Mr. Stone. I refuse to answer that for the same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Communist when you did newspaper work 
in Chicago prior to the war? 

Mr. Srone. I refuse to answer that for the same reason. 

Chairman Easrianp. Have you any questions? 

Senator Watkins. I have nothing. 

Chairman Eastianp. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Forer. Is the witness excused ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, you are excused. 

Mr. Forer. All right. 

Mr. Morris. You are excused, Mr. Stone. Thank you for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Alex Sherman. 
Mr. Forer. Senator, may we have the pictures off for this witness, 
too? 

Chairman Easrianp. Yes, sir. Gentleman, no pictures. 

Hold your hand up, please, sir. 


Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Suerman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER SHERMAN, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH 
FORER, HIS ATTORNEY 


Mr. Morris, Mr. Sherman, will you give your full name and ad- 
dress to the reporter ? 

Mr. SHerman. My name is Alexander Sherman. 

Mr. Morris. What is your address ? 

Mr. SuHerman. 1742 17th Street NW. 

Mr. Morris. And what is your occupation ? 

Mr. Suerman. At the present time I am self-employed, distribut- 
— pictures. 

r. Morris. What motion pictures do you distribute? To whom? 
Mr. Suerman. Various types of films; primarily documentaries. 
Mr. Morris. And for whom are you distributing films? 

Mr. SHerman. For various companies: Hoffberg Productions, in 
New York. 

Mr. Morris. What was that? I did not hear. 

Mr. SuHerman. Hoffberg; Brandon Films; Artkino; and Contem- 
porary Films. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us a description of your work in dis- 
tributing films here in Washington ? 

Mr. Suerman. Well, this is the distribution of what is known as 
nontheatrical motion pictures. In other words, 16-millimeter films. 
They are intended primarily for use by organizations and schools. 
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Mr. Morris. And for how long have you been doing that work ? 
Mr. SHerman. Since February or March of last year, I believe. 
Mr. Morris. What did you do prior to that time? 
Mr. Suerman. Prior to that, I was also self-employed in publicity 
and in the operation of the Georgetown Theater in ns 
Mr. Morris. For how long did you run the Georgetown Theater 
in Washington ? 
Mr. SuerMan. From the latter part of 1950 up until 1954, the latter 
part of 1954. 
Mr. Morris. Mr. Sherman, what schools have you put these pic- 
tures into, that you are distributing ! 
Mr. Suerman. What schools? 
Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Suerman. Well, it varies. Mostly there have been some col- 
leges and some public schools and school systems. 
Chairman Easttanp. Name them, please, sir. 
Mr. Suerman. Well, the Cleveland Public Library—— 
Chairman Easrianp. Is that Cleveland, Ohio? 
Mr. SuerMan. Cleveland, Ohio; yes, sir. 
Chairman Easrianp. All ri — 
Mr. Srerman. St. Peter’s Gol ege in Jersey City, quite a number 
of them, sir. 
Chairman Eastrianp. Go ahead. 
Mr. Morris. You tell us some more. 
Chairman Easrianp. Waitaminute. Go ahead. 
(The witness’ attorney consults with the witness. ) 
Chairman Eastrianp. Wait a minute, now. He did not ask you, 
Mr. Attorney, for your advice. 
Mr. Suerman. I find it difficult, sir, to remember them all. 
Chairman Eastianp. All right. You can remember some more 
now. Letusnamethem. 
Mr. SHermMan. Well, it hasn’t been a oo business, frankly. 
We have had very few requests for these 
Chairman Eastianp. Name the others, please, sir. 
Mr. Suerman. I just find it almost impossible. I would have to 
refer to my records to do that. 
Chairman Eastianp. Where are your records, sir? 
Mr. Suerman. They are at my office. 
Chairman Easrianp. Now, name the others that you remember. 
You are bound to remember more than that. 
Mr. Surrman. Private individuals. 
Chairman Eastianp. Who are those individuals ? 
(The witness consults with his attorney.) 
Mr. Forrr. Senator, I think he is still on your question about 
schools. 
Chairman Eastianp. Well, he said private individuals. 
Goahead. Allright. 
Mr. Forer. Are you mer nner 
Chairman Easrianp. Allright, goahead. Finish schools. We will 
go back to private individuals. 
(The witness consults with his attorney.) 
Mr. Suerman, I really don’t remember any more, Senator. 
Chairman Eastianp. You do not remember any more? 
Mr. Suerman. Not right now. 
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Chairman East.anp. Now, your records will show, is that right? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, the records will show. 

Mr. Morris. Did re mention in your testimony public schools? 

Mr. Suerman. There may have been public schools. 

Mr. Morris. I mean, did you say so just a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Suerman. Isaid,schools. Iam not sure. 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, you said “public school systems.” That 
is what you said, is it not? 

Mr. Suexman. There may be some public schools among them. I 
don’t remember, Senator. 

Chairman Eastianp. You do not remember the names of the 
schools? 

Mr. Suerman. They are usually school systems. 

Chairman Eastitanp. You do not remember the name of a single 
school system ? 

Mr. SuHerman. Offhand, I don’t, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, you said “private individuals.” Name 
some of those private individuals. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Suerman. At this moment, I don’t remember who they are. 

Mr. Morris, What work did you do prior to—I think we had gotten 
back as far as your work with the Georgetown Theater. 

Mr. Suerman. I was self-employed as a publicist, working for var- 
ious clients, and also as a publicity and film consultant to the Royal 
Norwegian Government. 

Mr. Morris. To the Royal Norwegian Government ? 

Mr. Suerman. Right. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us how long you served in that capacity ? 

Mr. Suerman. From 1942 through the duration of the war and 1 
year following, about 1946. 

: “tj Morris. When was the Hoffberg Film Distribution Co. organ- 
ize 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. It is a new company, is it not? 

Mr. Suerman. Hoffberg Productions? 

Chairman Easrianp, Yes. 

Mr. Suerman. No, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, for how long did you work for the Royal Nor- 
— Government as public relations man? 

. Suerman. From the end of 1942 through the war and 1 year 
after, about 1946. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what did you do before 1942? 

Mr. Suerman. Prior to that I was handling ages work for 
Columbia Pictures in Washington, and also for New York City. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what did you do before that? 

Mr. Suerman. Prior to that? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Suerman. I was on a newspaper as a film critic for the New 
York Morning Telegraph. 

Mr. Morris. Film critic for the New York Morning Telegraph? 

Mr. SuHerman. New York Morning Telegraph. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you hold that assignment ? 
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Mr. Surerman. I would say about 3 years. 

Mr. Morris. Prior to that? 

Mr. Suerman. Prior to that, I was a newspaperman with a the- 
atrical publication for about 3 or 4 years, and out of work for a period 
of a year. 

Mr. Morris. What? 

Mr. Suerman. Out of work for a period of a year during the de- 
pression. 

Mr. Morris, I see. 

Now, your wife works in the Polish Embassy, does she not, Mr. 
Sherman ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Surman. I refuse to answer on the basis of my privilege under 
the fifth amendment not to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Morris. Have you attended meetings of the newspaper unit of 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. SuerMan. I refuse on the same grounds, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. Is there a newspaper unit of the Communist 
Party in the city of Washington at this time? 

(Witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Suerman. I refuse to answer on the same basis, sir. 

Chairman Easrianp. Now, have you put these films in the Washing- 
ton school system ? 

Mr. Suerman. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Sherman, you are a friend of Miss Mont- 
gomery, an earlier witness today, are you not? 

Mr. Suerman. I know her, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And she is a friend of your wife? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

4 _ Morris. And you meet with her on frequent occasions; is that 
right? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, to yout knowledge, has she attended Communist 
meetings with you? 

Mr. Suerman. I refuse to answer on the same basis. 

Chairman Eastianp. In the past 2 years, has she attended Com- 
munist meetings with you? 

Mr. Suerman. I refuse to answer that, sir, on the same grounds. 

Chairman Eastianp. In the past year has she attended Communist 
meetings with you, sir? 

Mr. Suerman. I refuse, again, to answer on the same grounds, 

Chairman Eastianp. In the past 6 months has she attended Com- 
munist meetings with you? 

= Suerman. I refuse to answer on the basis of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. I think, Senator, I have no more questions of this 
witness. 

Senator Watkins? 

Senator Warxrns. I have none. 

Mr. Morrts. You are excused, sir. 

Mr. Forer. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Forer has represented several 
other people whose testimony in connection with the first witness here 
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today is much the same as these last two witnesses. I think, however, 
at this time it will not be necessary for the other witnesses to appear 
here today. 

And they were who, Mr. Forer ? 

Mr. Forrr. You have got the names there. Will you get them from 
Mr. Mandel? I am not very good at names. 

Chairman Eastianp. You do not know the names of your clients? 

Mr. Forer. (No response. ) 

Mr. Morris. That is Corrine Lautman, Mr. Forer ? 

Mr. Forer. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Morris. From Washington, here. And Natalie Lamken, also 
from Washington ? 

Mr. Forer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I put portions of the testimony of 
Natalie Lamken and Corrinne Lautman into the public record in order 
to make unnecessary their public appearance here today ? 

Chairman Easrianp. That will be granted. 

Mr. Morris. I have done so with the stipulation of counsel for both 
those clients who appeared for them in executive session. 

Mr. Forer, will you have a short session with me so that the part of 
the executive session that does go into the record will be a fair repre- 
sentation of what happened? 

Mr. Forer. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Morris. And you agree that the best interests of all will be 
served if we put this into the public record? 

Mr. Forer. If you are asking me whether or not you should put it 
in the public record—— 

Mr. Morris. Is it satisfactory to you, Mr. Forer ? 

Mr. Forer (continuing). I do not think you should. What are 
you asking me? 

Mr. Morris. I mean, did you not, Mr. Forer, agree yesterday that 
the story could be best told if we just put the portion of the executive 
session testimony that bears on the particular issue here today into 
the record ? 

Mr. Forer. Yes. I said yesterday that I saw no purpose of repeat- 
ing in the public session what you already had in the executive 
session. 

Mr. Morris. That is right. I just wanted to be sure that there 
would be nothing taken out of context. 

Mr. Forer. Yes. 

; (The portion of the executive session record referred to is as fol- 
OWS: 
) Unitep States SENATE, 
SuscoOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AnD OTHER 
INTERNAL Security Laws, OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, | 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956, Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3 o’clock p. m., in room 313, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Herman Welker, presiding. 

Present: Senator Welker. 


en present: Robert Morris, chief counsel, and Benjamin Mandel, research 
rector. 


Senator WELKER. The subcommittee will be in order. 
a & . * * 
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Mr. Morris. Miss Lamken. 

Senator Wetxer. Will you stand and be sworn, please. 

Miss Lamxen. Yes. 

Senator Weixer. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will 
give before the subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF NATALIE LAMKEN, ACCOMPANIED BY HER 
COUNSEL, JOSEPH FORER 


Senator Weixer. Your name and residence, please, 

Miss LamKen. Natalie Lamken, L-a-m-k-e-n, 1724 17th Street NW., 
Washington. 

Senator Weixer. Thank you. 

Proceed, Counselor. 

Mr. Morris. What is your occupation, Miss Lamken ? 

Miss Lamken. Well, I have a part-time clerical job, and I also give 
music lessons. 

Mr. Morris. I see, 

Is that Miss or Mrs. Lamken? 

Miss LamMKen. Miss. 

Mr. Morris. And what other emplo — That is the only em- 
ployment you have at the present time 

Miss LaMKEN. Yes, uh- 

Mr. Morris. Where do you work; where is the secretarial job? 

Miss Lamxen. It is a clerical job. I work at a weekly newspaper 
called the Jewish Ledger. 

Mr. Morrts. Where i is that? Here in Washington? 

Miss Lamxen. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What is the address? 

Miss Lamxen. 14th and K. 

Mr. Morris. What employment did you have immediately preced- 
— employment? 

LaMKEN. Oh, I was teaching English to foreigners. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Where did you do that? 

Miss Lamxen. At several embassies. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Which embassies were they ? 

Miss Lam«en. The Hungarian, the Russian Legation, and the 
Polish for a short while. 

Mr. Morris. And who were the people, who were your students in 
those classes ? 

Miss Lamxnen. They were, I guess you call them, nationals of 
those countries. 

Mr. Morrts. I see; who are here in the United States? 

Miss Lawxen. Ye working here at the embassy. 

Mr. Morris. How oe were aa doing that work? 

Miss Lamxen. Let me oem oe ae about 3 or 314 years. 

Mr. Morris. What 

Miss Lamxen. I was paid by 

Mr. Morris. By the hour. 

Miss LamKen. Yes. 


Mr. Morris. I see. Approximately how many students did you 
have in each class? 
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Miss Lamxen. I didn’t teach by class. I taught just individuals. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

What employment did you have before that ? 

Miss Lamxen. I worked at the Bureau of National Affairs, in 
Washington. 

Mr. Morris. What is the Bureau of National Affairs? 

Miss LamMKEN. Well, it publishes many different kinds of publi- 
cations. I worked on Labor Relations Reporter, and it publishes 
many other things. 

Mr. Forer. It publishes U. S. Law Week. 

Miss LamKken. Law Week, Daily Report for Executives, and many 
other things. 

Mr. Morris. How long were you working for them? 

Miss LamKENn. I think I was there 7 years. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Miss LamKEN. Seven and a half. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do before that? 

Miss LaMKEN. Let me see. I am trying to think back what year 
that was that I came there. Oh, I know. I worked at the GE, tliis 
was during the World War II, the General Electric Co. in Lynn, 
M 


ass. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do there? 

Miss LamxKeEN. I was an inspector. 

Mr. Morris. An inspector. 

Miss LamxKen. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And before that? 

Miss Lamxen. That was from—I was, I think, for a year or a year 
and a half, in Baltimore, working as a junior caseworker in the de- 
partment of public welfare. 

Mr. Morris. In Baltimore? 

Miss LAMKEN. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, have you been on the membership committee of 
the District of Columbia Communist Party ? 

Miss Lamxen. I must refuse to answer that question, under the 
privilege of the fifth amendment, which affords me the privilege of 
not incriminating myself. 

Mr. Morris. Have you—do you know a woman named Jean Mont- 
gomery ¢ 

Miss Lamxen. I refuse to answer that question, for the same rea- 
son. 

Mr. Morris. Are you a Communist now, Miss Lamken ? 

Miss Lamxen. I refuse to answer that question, for the same rea- 
sons, 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

Senator Weixer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Lautman. 

Senator Wetxer. Raise your right hand and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony about to be given before the 
- Senate Internal ity Subcommittee will be the truth, the whole 

truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Laurman. I do. 
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' TESTIMONY OF CORINNE LAUTMAN; ACCOMPANIED BY HER 
COUNSEL, JOSEPH FORER 


Senator Wetxer. Your name and your residence, please. 

Mrs. Lautman. Corinne Lautman. I live at 526 Sheridan Street 
NW., Washington. 

Mr. Morris. Are you Mrs. Lautman ? 

Mrs. Lautman. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Morris. What is your husband’s name? 

Mrs. Lautman. Robert. 

Mr. Morris. What is your occupation, Mrs. Lautman ? 

Mrs. Laurman. I am a housewife. 

Mr. Morris. What was your last occupation ? 

Mrs. Lautman. I worked at the United office—no, that was not my 
last occupation, I am sorry. I worked at the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America office in Washington. 

Mr. Morris. I see. What does your husband do now? 

Mrs. Laurman. He is a photographer. 

Mr. Morris. Where does he work? 

Mrs. Lautman. He has an office in Washington. 

Mr. Morrts. What does he do, though? Is he an independent 
photographer, or does he work for someone ! 

Mrs. Laurman. Yes, he is self-employed. 

Mr. Morris. Will you just give us a brief description of his work, 
where he works, how he works? 

(Mrs. Lautman conferred with her counsel.) 

Mrs. Laurman. Well, he is a commercial photographer, and he has 
his laboratory and his studio together. 1 don’t quite understand 
what you mean by “how he works.” 

Mr. Morris. I just really wanted the general nature of his work. 

Mrs. Laurman. He is a commercial photographer. 

Mr. Morris. And he does independent photography work? 

Mrs. Laurman. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Morris. Has he any particular client, any outstanding client 

Mrs. Lautman. No. ite has’a number of clients, but no one in 
particular. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

When did you work for the VER—— 

Senator Wetker. Just a moment. 

Can we have some of those clients, particular clients ? 

(Mrs. Lautman conferred with her counsel.) 

Mr. Forrer. Do you know? 

Mrs. Laurman. Yes. 

Mr. Forer. O. K. 

Mrs. Laurman. Let me see. He has done some work for the Seco 
Industrial Co. He worked for some local architects. He has taken 
pictures for Charles Goodman. I am trying to remember the others. 
* Senator Werxer. I know that is a rather hard question for you to 

‘answer. Has he done any work for any of the Embassies here ¢ 
Mrs. Laurman. Lam not sure. I don’t know whether he has or not. 


Senator Weixer. Or anyone connected with the Embassies, to your 
knowledge? 


Mrs. Laurman. I don’t know. 
Mr. Morris. You have worked for Tass, haven’t you? 
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Mrs. Laurman. Yes; I have. 
Mr. Morris. When did you work for Tass? 

Mrs. Lautman. It was about from 1947, November of 1947, as I 
remember it, to 1949. 

Mr. Morris. What was your assignment? 

Mrs. Lautrman. I was a stenographer in the office. 

Mr. Morris. When you left Tass in 1949, what was your next job? 

Mrs. Lautman. Then I worked for the United Electrical Workers. 

Mr. Morris. I see. What did you do before you went to Tass? 

Mrs. Laurman. Before I went to Tass; you mean my job before 
that? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mrs. Laurman. I had lived in New York before that. Directly 
before I worked for Tass, my husband and I had taken a 6-months’ 
trip around the country. And in New York, I had worked a number 
of places. 

Mr. Morris. Just your last employment. 

Mrs. Lautman. Well, before that, it had been the National City 
Bank in New York; and before that 

Mr. Morris. What was your maiden name, Mrs. Lautman ? 

Mrs. LautMan. Pressman. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Pressman, Corrine Pressman ? 

Mrs. Lautan. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Are you a college graduate? 

Mrs. Lautman. No; I am not a college graduate. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Lautman, have you been a member of the Com- 
munist Party ? 

Mrs. Lautman. I refuse to answer that question on the basis of my 
privilege under the fifth amendment not to testify against myself. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Were you a Communist during the years 1947 through 1949 while 
you were with Tass? 

_Mrs. Laurman. I refuse to answer, for the reason I have already 
given. 

Mr. Morris. Are you a Communist now? 

Mrs. Laurman. I refuse to answer, for the same reason. 

Mr. Morris. I have no further questions. 

Senator Wetxer. May I inquire about how you received your em- 
ployment with Tass? 

Mrs. Laurman. Yes. When we returned to Washington, I wanted 
a: 

Senator Werxer. From where? 

Mrs. LautmAn. From the trip that we were taking. 

Senator Wetxer. Just a sightseeing trip around our United States? 

Mrs. Laurman. Yes, generally that sort of thing. 

Senator Wetxer. I did not hear you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Laurman. Yes, it was that sort of thing. 

I wanted to work for a publication or a news service, and I went to 
the National Press Building, because I knew that most magazines and 
news services had their offices there, and I applied at a number of 
offices, and I was offered a job at Tass, and it seemed an interesting 
job and it was a well-paying one, so I accepted it. 

Senator WELKER. Who did you 7 ly to? 

Mrs. y Larry Todd. 





Lautman. I was interview 
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Senator Wetxer. Introduced to whom? 

Mrs. Laurman. You mean—— 

Mr. Forer. She said “interviewed.” 

Senator Wetxer. I am having a little trouble hearing. Iam sorry. 
And he interviewed you? 

Mrs. Laurman. Yes. 

Senator We.ker. Did he ask you whether you were a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mrs. Laurman. No, he did not. 

Senator Wetxer. Do you know whether or not he knew you were at 
any time a member of the Communist Party ? 

(Mrs. Lautman conferred with her counsel.) 

Mrs. Laurman. No, he wouldn’t have known. 

Senator Wetxer. He would not know? 

Mrs. Laurman. I don’t quite understand your question. Would 
you repeat it again? 

Senator We.xer. We will read it. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mrs. Laurman. No. 

Senator Wetxer. And nothing was discussed between the two of 
you as to whether or not you were a member of the Communist Party ! 

Mrs. Laurman. That is quite right. 

Senator Weixer. Did he interview you about your past work or 
your writing experience, stenographic experience ? 

Mrs. Lautman. Yes, he did. 

Senator Wetxer. Did he interview you with respect to any organ- 
ization that you perhaps belonged to? 

Mrs, Laurman. No. All that we discussed concerning organiza- 
tions was that it was emphasized that people who were employed by 
Tass were not to have any political activities. But we discussed noth- 
ing concerning membership, my membership in any organization. 

nator WeLKeER. By “political activity,” I take it you mean you 
could not take any activity in the Republican Party, Democratic Party, 
or any other party. 

Mrs. Laurman. That is right. 

Senator Wetxer. He did not.say anything to you with respect to 
whether or not you would take any activity with respect to the Nazi 
Party, the Fascist Party, anything like that? 

Mrs. Lautman. No. No. 

Senator We.ker. Do you have something you want to offer? 

Mrs. Lautman. No. I would just like to repeat that he didn’t ask 
me about my associations in the past with any organizations. He only 
emphasized that it was important that Tass employees not have any 
political activities at all, with any party at all. 

Senator Wetxer. Now, did anyone suggest that you go to Tass to 
look for work ? 

Mrs. Laurman. No. 

Senator Wetxker. Not a soul? 

Mrs. Laurman. No, not that I remember. 

Senator Wetxer. Not that you remember. 

Mrs. Lautman. That is right. 

Senator Wetxer. You certainly would remember if somebody had 
suggested it, would you not? 
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Mrs. Laurman. I am quite sure that no one suggested it. It was 
quite the way that I have said. 

Senator Wetxer. Fine. I am not trying to mislead you, entrap 
you, or anything like that. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Morris. Just one question. 

Are you related to Lee Pressman in any way ? 

Mrs. Lautman. No, I am not. 

Mr. Morris. I have no questions. 

Senator Weitxer. Thank you very much. 

I would like the record to show the firm association. 

Mr. Forer. Forer and Rein. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Montgomery, will you resume the stand ? 


TESTIMONY OF JEAN MONTGOMERY—Resumed 


Mr. Morris. Miss Montgomery, you know Alexander Sherman, do 
you not? 

Miss Monteomery. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morris. And you know his wife, Polly Sherman? 

Miss Montcomery. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. And Alden Todd of Federated Press is a good friend 
of yours? 

Miss Montreomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. As is Nat Einhorn? 

Miss Monteomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What does Nat Einhorn do now? 

Miss Monteomery. He does public relations for the Embassy of 
Poland. 

Mr. Morris. And what does Polly Sherman do? 

Miss Montcomery. I am not sure what her job is. She works at 
the Polish Embassy. 

Mr. Morris. ine you testified in executive session that Natalie Lam- 
ken, about whom we have just spoken, is a friend of yours? 

Miss Monrcomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. A person you have associated with while you have been 
employed here in Tass? 

Miss Montcomery. Yes; I have known her. 

Mr. Morris. The same with Corinne Lautman ? 

Miss Monteomery. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. A friend of yours with whom you have associated 
during the period ? 

Miss Monrcomery. Yes. 


Mr. Morris. However, it is your testimony that while you were asso- 
ciated with these people, you yourself were not a member of the Com- 
munist Party ? 

Miss Montcomery. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. However, you will not tell us whether or not you were, 
ir > your employment with Tass, a member of the Communist 


Miss Montcomery. That is correct. 
Mr. Morris. Miss Montgomery, do you know Alex Sherman to be 
a Communist ? 
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Miss Monteomery. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know that? 

Miss Monteomery. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether or not Polly Sherman is a 
Communist ? 

Miss Montreomery. I do not. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether or not Alden Todd is a Com- 
munist ? 

Miss Monteomery. I do not. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Montgomery, were you active in the Committee 
for the Rosenbergs in any way ? 

Miss Monteomery. No; I was not. 

Mr. Morris. You made a contribution to their campaign, did you 
not? 

Miss Monteomery. As I told you in executive session, Mr. Morris, 
I bought the transcript of the Rosenberg trial, which I understood 
was being sold, partly, to raise money for the committee. I don’t recall 
any other contribution. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

In other words, you bought the transcript in order to raise money 
for them, or did you buy the transcript for Tass News Agency? 

Miss Montcomery. I bought the transcript for my own personal 
use, to read. 

Mr. Morris. Did you buy it for Tass News Agency ¢ 

Miss Monteomery. No. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, does Tass News Agency have a 
copy of that transcript? 

iss Monreomery. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Mr. Yuri Novikov, Miss Montgomery ’ 

Miss Montcomery. I have met Mr. Novikov. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who was Mr. Novikov? 

Miss Montreomery. He was a member of the diplomatic corps of the 
Soviet Embassy. 

Mr. Morris. And what were your associations with him in Wash- 


ingtos ? 
iss Montcomery. I met him at social affairs. 

Mr. Morris. And did you discuss the work of Tass News Agency 
with him? 

Miss Monteomery. I don’t recall. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

You know, do you not, Miss Montgomery, that he was asked to 
leave the United States as a person persona non grata in 1953? 

Miss Monteomery. I read about that in the papers; yes. 

Mr. Morris. Was that because he was eadaeh th espionage? 

Miss Monteomery. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, it is your testimony that you only 
know about that particular episode what you read in the press? 

Miss Monteomery. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I put the Department of State’s 
press release, dated January 15, 1953, on the question of the request 
that Yuri v. Novikov, second secretary of the Soviet Embassy at 
Washi n, depart because he was persona non grata to the United 
States Government, on the record ? 

Chairman Eastianp. It is so ordered. 
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(The press release referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 169” and 
reads as follows:) 


Exureit No. 169 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 






For the press, January 15, 1953, No. 27 


The Department of State has been working with the Department of Justice 
in connection with the espionage case of Otto Verber et al., against whom ap 
indictment has been opened today. Upon the arrest of the defendants and in 
view of the information contained in the indictment regarding the activities 
of Yuri V. Novikov, second secretary of the Soviet Embassy at Washington, 
the Department has notified the Bmbassy that Mr. Novikov is persona non grata 
to this Government and has requested his immediate departure from the United 
States. 

The text of the note follows: 


























“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“Washington, January 14, 1958. 
“The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Bxcellency the Am- 
bassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and states the following: 
“*The Government of the United States has ascertained that Yuri V. Novikov, 
second secretary of the Embassy, has engaged in activities incompatible with 
his status as an accredited diplomatic official. 


“*Therefore, this Government is impelled to declare Mr. Novikov persona non 
grata. The Embassy is requested to make arrangements for his immediate 
departure from the United States.’ ” 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, do we have anything from the Justice 
Department on the question of Mr. Novikov? 

Mr. Manpex. We have a release dated January 15, 1953, from the 
Department of Justice on the case of Yuri V. Novikov. 

Mr. Morris. May that go into the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Easrianp. It will be admitted into the record. 

(The press release referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 170” and 
reads as follows:) 

Hxureit No. 170 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


















For immediate release, Thursday, January 15, 1953 


Attorney General James P. McGranery announced today the indictment of two 
naturalized citizens on charges of espionage for Soviet Russia. 

The indictment, naming Otto Verber and Kurt L. Ponger, both of New York 
City, charged them with conspiring with Yuri V. Novikov, second secretary of 
the Soviet Embassy. 

The indictment was returned sealed by a District of Columbia Federal grand 
jury January 13, 1953. It was opened on the basis of their being taken into 
custody in Vienna, Austria, by the United States Army. They will be brought 
to the United States for arraignment. 

Verber, 31, was born in Vienna. He was naturalized May 8, 1943, on the 
basis of his service with the United States Army, in which he was commissioned 
second lieutenant December 8, 1944. He served on a military intelligence team 
in Europe until February 8, 1945, and subsequently was employed as an inter- 
rogator for the War Crimes Commission in Nuremberg. Presently he has been 
residing in the American Zone of Vienna and is enrolled under the GI bill of 
rights at the University of Vienna. 

Ponger, 39, was also born in Vienna and first entered this country as a seaman 
February 21, 1940. He was naturalized February 17, 1943. Ponger, reportedly. 
a brother-in-law of Otto Verber, having married one Vera Verber, entered the 
United States Army June 11, 1943. He was also employed subsequently by the 
War Crimes Commission and has been recently residing in the Soviet Zone 
of Vienna, and reportedly is also studying under the GI bill of rights. 

The indictment, resulting from combined investigation by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and an investigative agency of the United States Army, is In 
two counts. Both counts charge 14 overt acts in pursuance of a conspiracy. 
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The grand jury charged that beginning on or about June 18, 1949, Verber 
and Ponger conspired in Washington, Vienna, and Salzburg, Austria, and at 
offer places unknown, with Novikov and others unknown to violate the espionage 
sfatutes. The grand jury charged that the plan was to communicate, deliver, 
and transmit or attempt to do so, and to induce each other and divers other per- 
sons unknown to communicate, deliver, and transmit to the Union of Soviet 
Sacialist Republics, documents, writings, sketches, plans, maps, notes, instru- 
ments, and information relating to the national defense of the United States with 
intent and reason to believe that the same would be used to the injury of the 
United States and to the advantage of Soviet Russia. 

It also further charged that they conspired to obtain and collect information 
relating to intelligence and counterintelligence activities of the United States 
Army and United States Air Force and relating to the numbers, personnel, 
disposition, equipment, arms, and morale of the Army and Air Force, the loca- 
tién, size, equipment, organization, and other features of military establishments, 
afrports, aircraft, and other establishments connected with the national defense 
of the United States, and information in possession of the United States Armed 
Forces relating to strength, organization, disposition, and capacity of foreign 
armed forces. 

The grand jury further charged that a further part of the said conspiracy was 
that the defendants and coconspirators would be employed in various capacities 
and activities within the United States, in Austria, and at other places unknown 
for the purpose of being in a position to deliver information relating to the na- 
tional defense of the United States to Soviet Russia. It charged that they ar- 
ranged through the conspiracy to receive instructions, directions, and messages 
from Soviet Russia ; that they agreed to induce, engage, and employ other persons 
for the purpose of making contact with others in this country and Austria who by 
reason of employment were in a position to be acquainted and familiar with and 
were in possession of or had access to national defense information; and that 
they agreed to offer and promise sums of money and other valuable considera- 
tidns to such persons who might be able to assist them. 

‘The second count charged them with conspiring to go upon, enter, and other- 
wise obtain information concerning aircraft, works of defense, places connected 
with the national defense, and places in which aircraft, arms, munitions, and 
other material and instruments for use in time of war are being made, prepared, 
repaired, stored, all for the purpose of obtaining information with the intent 
and reason to believe that it would be used to the injury of the United States and 
to the advantage of Soviet Russia. 

The 14 overt acts charged in each count were the same. They are: 

(1) On or about June 18, 1949, at Vienna, Austria, defendant Verber did solicit 
and attempt to obtain a list of informants of American intelligence agencies. 

(2) On or about July 19, 1949, at Vienna, Austria, defendant Verber did solicit 
and attempt to obtain a list of employees of the United States engaged in certain 
intelligence and defense work. 

(3) On or about August 3, 1949, at Vienna, Austria, defendant Verber did take, 
receive, and obtain information regarding an American intelligence operative 
and informant. — 

(4) On or about September 26, 1949, at Vienna, Austria, defendant Verber did 
transfer to a Government employee a sum of money as remuneration, expense, 
and payment for information relating to the national defense of the United States. 

(5) On or about October 11, 1949, at Vienna, Austria, defendant Verber did 
take, receive, and obtain information concerning a United States Air Force 
installation. 

(6) On or about November 15, 1949, at Vienna, Austria, defendant Verber did 
take, receive, and obtain an American intelligence report. 

(7) On or about May 16, 1950, at Vienna, Austria, defendant Verber did take, 
receive, and obtain en American intelligence report. 

(8) On or about May 25, 1950, at Vienna, Austria, defendant Verber did take 
po and receive information relating to the national defense of the United 

(9) On or about July 18, 1950, at Vienna, Austria, defendant Verber did take, 
em and receive information relating to the national defense of the United 

(10) On or about December 29, 1950, at Salzburg, Austria, defendant Verber 
did attempt to arrange a meeting between an agent and representative of a 
foreign gorecement with an employee of the United States. 

(11) or about January 1, 1951, at Salzburg, Austria, defendant Ponger did 
meet and confer with an employee of the United States. 
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(12) On or about January 4, 1951, at Salzburg, Austria, defendant Verber did 
meet and confer with an employee of the United States. 

(13) On or about January 4, 1951, at Salzburg, Austria, defendant Ponger did 
arrange a meeting at Washington, D. C., between an employee of the United 
States and coconspirator Novikov. 


(14) On or about April 12, 1951, at Washington, D. C., coconspirator Novikov 
did meet and confer with an employee of the United States. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of this witness, Senator, 

Chairman Eastianp. You may stand aside. You are released 
from your subpena. 

Miss Monrecomery. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. Counsel, in the event that we may want to recall Miss 
Montgomery at any time, will you stipulate for the record in her 
prcsurf that a telephone call will be all that is necessary to have her 
return 

Mr. Cozs. A telephone call, together with due notice. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. You will try to give you as long a notice as we 
can. 

Mr. Cozs. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Alden Todd. 

Mr. Topp. I prefer not to have those things in my eyes, if you 

lease. 
' Chairman EastLanp. Do you want the lights out ? 

Mr. Topp. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. Turn the lights out. 

Stand up, please, sir. Hold your hand up. Do you solemn] 
swear the testimony you are about to give the Senate Internal 
curity Subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Topp. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ALDEN TODD, ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID COBB, HIS 
ATTORNEY 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Todd, will you give your full name and address 
to the reporter. 

Mr. Topp. Allen Todd, no middle initial ; 4872 Chevy Chase Boule- 
vard, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Mr. Morris. What is your occupation, Mr. Todd? 

Mr. Topp. I am a news reporter. 

Mr. Morris. For what news service? 

Mr. Topp. With the Federated Press. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you been with the Federated Press? 

Mr. Topp. I think I first. came with them in February of 1946. 

Mr. Morris. And you are the son of Larry Todd, who has been 
the ranking Tass correspondent here in Washington for many years; 
is that right? 

Mr. Topp. Yes. He retired 3 years ago, or 4 year's ago. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, I understand. Now, what did you do before you 
took te t with Federated Press? 

Mr. Topp. I was in the United States Army, Parachute Infantry. 


Mr. Morris. Was that immediately preceding your employment 
with Federated Press? iss 

Mr. Topp. I think I took off about 3 weeks between Army service 
and the Federated Press. 
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Mr. Morris. And prior to your Army service, Mr. Todd, what did 
ou do? 
var Topp. I was employed in the Sun Shipbuilding Co., in Chester, 

a. 

Mr. Morris. And when did you graduate from college? 

Mr. Topp. 1939. 

Mr. Morris. From what university ¢ 

Mr. Topp. Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Morris. Swarthmore College. Do you have any graduate 
degree ? 

Mr. Topp. I can’t quite hear you. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have a graduate degree? Have you done any 
graduate work? 

Mr. Topp. I have no degree. I think I took a course or two after 
graduating, at Temple University, but no degree. I think I got a 
point or two. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Todd, have you associated—have you been a good 
friend and rather regular associate of the first witness here today, Miss 
Jean Montgomery ? 

Mr. Topp. Well, I would say I was a friend. I don’t know how 

lar “regular” is. 
{r. Morris. You describe it as best you can. 

Mr. Topp. I would say I have seen her off and on here over a period 
of 10 years, the way I see many others. 

Mr. Morris. But she is a personal friends of yours, too, is she not ? 

Mr. Topp. I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Todd, are you now a Communist ? 

Mr. Topp. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Communist a year ago? 

Mr. Topp. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Communist 2 years ago? 

Mr. Topp. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Todd, is there a date somewhere between—it is now 
March 13—somewhere between March 13, 1954, and March 13, 1955, 
that you would change the answer to that question if I were to put 
it to you through a long series of exchanges? 

Mr. Topp. I will resort to the fifth amendment for anything prior 
to the beginning of the year 1955. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, did anything happen to you at that time 
that would cause your answer to change with respect to that last 
answer ? 

Mr. Topp. I don’t quite understand you, Judge. 

Mr. Morris. Is there any ening that took place in your life, any 
episode of your life that took place, that would cause you to alter your 
answer to that question ? 

Mr. Topp. (No response). 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this: Was there a regulation of the Federated 
Press? We have heard from Miss Montgomery that the Tass News 
Agency had a regulation that people who worked for Tass News 
Agency are not supposed to be mem of the Communist Party. 

ow, did Federated Press, whom you represent here in Washington, 
promulgate any such order to their employees that they, too, should 
not be members of the Communist Party? 
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Mr. Topp. No. 

Mr. Morris. I am asking you, Mr. Todd, if you can tell me—it may 
well be that the circumstances were such that you cannot come forward 
with that evidence—is there anything that took place in your life, such 
as that, such as an order of the Federated Press not to be a Communist, 
that would cause you to change the answer you have been giving to 
these questions ¢ 

Mr. Topp. I am completely mystified at what the proper answer to 
your question is because it doesn’t hang together. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Mr. Topp. I fail to understand it. 

Mr. Morris. I was wondering 

Mr. Topp. Nothing special happened to me on Christmas morning 








or 

Mr. Morris. Did you resign from the Communist Party? 

Mr. Topp. I decline to answer that on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

Chairman Eastianp. Senator Watkins? 

Senator Warxrns, No, I have no questions. 

Chairman Eastianp. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Topp. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more witnesses this morning. 

Chairman Eastianp. We will recess now until Thursday at 10: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 30 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, March 15, 1956.) 

(At a hearing of the subcommittee on April 7, 1956, certain material 
was ordered into the record at this point. The statement of the acting 
chairman on that day follows: 


Senator WeL_ker. During December and January, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee held hearings during which newspapermen appeared as witnesses. 
The subcommittee had received evidence that virtually all of these witnesses 
had been, at some time or other in the past, members of the Communist Party. 

Earlier, a Columbia Broadcasting System reporter had made a forthright dis- 
closure before us about his own participation in Communist Party activities, 
from which association he had been recruited by the Soviet intelligence to work 
as a correspondent abroad. 

From his testimony and from other sources, the subcommittee acquired ex- 
tensive evidence of Communist penetration of the press. With respect to most 
of the subsequent witnesses, we noticed that they invoked their privilege under 
the fifth amendment rather than answer questions about the subcommittee’s 
evidence. Some few admitted what the subcommittee had presented as sworn 
testimony, but they revealed little more. 

Within the area of their testimony of their recent-day or present activity 
concerning which the subcommittee had no direct sworn testimony, they denied 
Communist Party membership. However, they gave very little information or 
evidence to the subcommittee of how Communists in the newspaper field carried 
on their work. 

Just the other day I was reading a book which had just been published, called 
Such Is Life, by Jeanne Perkins Harmon. In chapters 11 and 12, Mrs. Harmon, 
in a very clear and simple manner, has raised the curtain on some of these very 
things the subcommittee was seeking to learn. Her narrative deals with her 
own experience as a newswoman in Life magazine in late 1940, and is remarkable 
analytically. She cites specific instances, the like of which have been withheld 
from us in sworn testimony. 

She has mentioned in these chapters the votes of the individual units of the 
Newspaper Guild, which Mr. Jay Sourwine, who was then chief counsel of our 
subcommittee, had put into the record of the subcommittee. The vote men- 
tioned by Mrs. Harmon occurred in 1947 and was on the issue of whether Jack 
Ryan, whom our evidence clearly indicates was then a Communist, should be 
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the executive vice president of the Newspaper Guild in New York. The contest 
was for the control of the Newspaper Guild. 

And while it resulted in the first defeat of the Communist-controlled slate in 
New York, it did show the strength of the totalitarian forces at that time in cer- 
tain of the units. 

Such Is Life relates the heroic work of the anti-Communist writers and news- 
paper men and women who fought so valiantly to wrest control of the Newspaper 
Guild from the Communists. The Internal Security Subcommittee has always 
been mindful of the courage and the determination of those publishers, editors, 
and newspaper men and women whose devotion to their profession has never 
flagged. 

Mrs. Harmon relates in great detail, among other things, how a story written 
by her on American flyers protesting the execution of General Mihailovich by 
Tito was changed and rechanged. She also made this significant observation : 

“I do say, however, that there is often as much sin in omission as in com- 
mission. A zealous party supporter would be just as roundly congratulated for 
keeping something out of the public eye as he would be for getting something in. 
And that, given the high casualty rate on stories, anyway, is comparatively easy 
to accomplish.” 

I am offering for the record these chapters by Mrs. Harmon, chapters Nos. 11 
and 12 of Such Is Life, and I am ordering that they appear in the printed record 
in the sequence of the testimony of Tass correspondents who are currently ap- 
pearing before this subcommittee. 


(The material referred to above was marked “Exhibit No. 171” and 
reads as follows :) 


CHAPTER 11 


Of all the memories I have of the years at Life, the one that stands out most 
vividly in my mind is the struggle against communistic infiltrators on news- 
papers and magazines of New York. Maybe I have become hipped on the sub- 
ject, where previously I had refused to take the supposed menace of Soviet 
agents seriously. At any rate, what I saw when I was working in the trade 
changed my general thinking more radically than anything else and for all 
time. And because of the profound impact the whole business had on me per- 
sonally, I feel impelled to describe what happened as I saw it. 

On and off I had listened to some of my more politically minded colleagues 
talking of the growing danger of subversives in the publications field. Writers 
told of headlines subtly altered to convey meanings never intended; reporters 
referred to pressures exerted upon them to ignore one story and push another; 
sincere liberals claimed to have endorsd seemingly innocent drives only to 
find them plain ordinafy party instrumentalities. 

However, dealing mainly with etiquette experts, movie personalities, and 
other noncontroversial subjects, I had not paid much attention to their fears. 
Because I had never had any firsthand experience with communism or Commu- 
nists, aside from Noel’s and my frustrated attempt to get a story in Hollywood, 
the party was a dim, shadowy subject which interested me very little, particu- 
larly at a time when the Russians were supposed to be such close friends of ours. 

As far as the activities of party sympathizers, or fellow travelers, on our 

were concerned, I felt, first of all, that the danger was much exag- 
gerated generally—my friends were seeing things under the bed; secondly, if 
there were any such situation, no organization headed by anyone so militantly 
opposed to communism as Henry Luce would tolerate it. 

Then one afternoon my upstairs neighbor, also a magazine writer, phoned 
to invite me to a cocktail party. “It’s for some young flyers who are interested 
in the Mihailovich trail,” she explained. “They're all upset about it, can’t get 
anybody to listen to them. It would make them feel good just to meet somebody 
from Life. Besides, you'll hear the noise in your apartment anyway, so why 
not come up for a few minutes?” 

if 


I thanked her and agreed to make it if I could, having no intention of doing 


eee had been head of the Yugo- 


d the idea of interviewing short-wave radio telephone from 
behind the lines, on the theory that the result might be a good piece. The 


scheme hadn’t worked, and what had in Y in ted 
Se aieae oe happened ugoslavia since interes 
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When I got home that night, the party was still going on. My neighbor called 
over the banister te come up, and I did. 

In her living room were twenty-odd young men, clean-cut, voluble, and terribly 
in earnest about their cause. It seemed that during the war they had been 
rescued by General Mihailovich’s forces when shot down by the Germans, and 
they felt they owed him their lives. Now that his regime had been overthrown 
by Tito and the Communists and the general was on trial, Soviet style, they 
wanted to show their appreciation by testifying that he had not been a traitor, 
at least in their case. 

Many of the boys were willing to fly over and testify in person. But Tito 
refused to admit them to the trial. Next, they requested permission to offer 
written testimony. That, too, the People’s Court disallowed. As at last resort, 
they were holding a mock trial of their own in New York, with Arthur Garfield 
Hayes of the American Civil Liberties Union presiding. 

“We're not setting ourselves up to decide whether he’s guilty or not,” explained 
one youngster. ‘“That’s not our business. But we do say he deserves a fair 
trial, with witnesses heard on both sides, as to whether or not he was a Fascist, 
whether or not he collaborated with the Germans. He sure didn’t as far as 
we were concerned.” 

After listening te them, a well-known war correspondent and some army in- 
telligence officers who also felt that the general was being railroaded out of 
Tito’s way through trumped-up charges, I became sufficiently interested to want 
to know a little more about the whole affair. I was not sold either way, nor 
did I have any great burning crusading urge. It just seemed to me that if the 
trial was that urgent to those boys, if they felt strongly enough about it to drop 
their own activities and gather from all over the country, the situation was 
at least worth understanding. 

At the office the next morning I asked one of the girls in charge of clipping 
the newspapers on every conceivable subject to let me see the stories on the 
Mihailovich trial. 

“Oh, I don’t have any,” she said. “They didn’t tell me to clip that.” 

This surprised me; any story running more than one day was usually 
watched by the domestic news department, and the mock trial had been going 
on for several days. I called the foreign news section, but got no help there 
either, 

“We're not doing anything about Tito and Mihailovich,” I was told. “It’s 
not important.” ‘This seemed odd indeed. 

When my request to the morgue for information turned up the same result, I 
began to wonder if perhaps the warnings of Communist-fearers might not 
have some basis. Certainly somewhere there should have been something 
available on this business. 

Mihailovich had received reams of publicity at one time; he had even been 
a Time cover candidate, as I recalled. The blackout of his troubles with Com- 
munist Tito, then a loyal Soviet servant, just might have been inspired by 
people eager to keep the purge quiet. I consulted Blanche Finn, the company’s 
leading Communist expert. Blanche is a former labor organizer and a dedi- 
cated New Deal Democrat, as well as Time’s labor researcher. 

“What did you expect?” she said. “Naturally you, won’t find anything against 
Tito. He’s a good Communist, for heaven’s sake. Why do you think I keep my 
own files?” 

Apparently Blanche had run into this situation enough to induce her to set 
up her own independent file system, which she maintained on her own time. 
But since her interest was mainly domestic, she didn’t have anything on 
Mihailovich either. 

After work that night, I dropped by the public library an‘ read the back 
issues of the papers. At home, I typed up the highlights of the situation in a 
memo to an editorial writer with the suggestion that it might fit in his depart- 
ment, either as a short editorial on the trial and the rescued flyers’ point that 
guilty or not, a man deserves a fair trial, or as part of a larger discussion the 
editorial page might be planning on a general subject. 

The editorial writer suggested that I do a short text piece on the story, leav- 
ing out all editorializing, and making it center on the objective of the boys 
themselves—to try to get evidence presented for, as well as against, the man 
on trial. 

I batted out 800 words or so on the subject during my lunch hour, took it by 
the writer’s office, and left it with him for his secretary to type. The regular 
typing room, my Guild friends had warned, was apt to include members of the 
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same group that considered such things as the trial and what it represented 
“unimportant.” If pro-Communists learned that such a story was in the works, 
which of course they would if it were processed through regular channels, they 
might diseredit it before the editor ever saw it. Therefore, I didn’t mention it 
to anyone. 

In t short time, the managing editor notified me that he had read the story 
and would run it to close the following afternoon. No changes necessary, he 
said, except for a little cutting. 

Now the manuscript went on the editorial conveyor belt—copy room for count- 
ing, space allotment, layout, etc.—and the fat was in the fire. The news spread 
as fast as the switchboard could make the necessary connections. 

In a very short time, I got a call from one of the writers, an attractive, down- 
to-earth fellow who, though well up in the salary bracket, made much of his 
ardent union sympathies. One of the stories he liked to tell on himself was 
the time he walked up some 17 floors or so in protest against scab elevator 
operators, only to discover that the elevator strike currently in progress did not 
affect our building or the union members in good standing who were driving the 
cars. 

Bill was an engaging, friendly guy, very popular with workers and manage- 
ment alike. He was also extremely able. On more than one occasion, I had 
heard him described as “the perfect Life writer,” a master of short sentences 
and simple words, and a whiz at headlines and captions. 

Communists generally are pictured as gloomy, mediocre characters who can’t 
make a go of things on their own and therefore embrace the system in hopes 
either of improving their own lot or dragging everyone down to their same 
level. That was one of the false impressions I had to correct. 

While there are such moth-eaten society rejects in the party, there are also 
some mighty attractive, mighty successful and prosperous members, too—people 
who seem to have everything to lose by the ascendancy of communism. Why 
they are Communists is a question that keeps you awake nights, once you know 
that they are. 

On the occasion of the Mibailovich story, Bill was as warm and friendly as 
ever. One of his most ingratiating qualities was his “regular guy” personality. 
Unlike some Ivy League Racquet Club writers, he pulled no rank on those less 
prosperous than himself. When he was called upon to “fix up” somebody's copy, 
the ensuing confabs had the aura of two good friends working out a problem, 
almost a personal problem, instead of the cold business of earning one’s salary 
by stringing the proper words together in the proper order. 

Bill was everybody’s friend. Never did he say an unkind word about anyone. 
But every now and then he would begin “worrying” about some staff member. 

“Gosh,” he would say with concern to a boss, usually when some of the even 
bigger brass was within hearing, “Sam’s been looking mighty seedy lately. 
Haven’t you noticed? I think he’s sick. Comes in here at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, looking like death warmed over. I don’t think you oughta ask him 
to do that coal mine story. Tll doit. Sam’s health can’t stand it.” 

Or, “Be a good guy and take Lou off the nightclub beat. I love him, but he’s 
just not up to it * * *” 

This sort of thing would go on for weeks, until his boss was convinced that 
the victim wasn’t up to the job. The unfortunate staffer would be gracefully 
transferred to a “less exacting” job, probably next fired for “his own good.” 
With a fat severance pay check, of course. I had seen it happen to three of my 
best friends, all of whom landed on their feet with good jobs elsewhere. But 
I refused to believe the anti-Communists’ assertions that they had been liqui- 
dated because they bucked the party.. I knew they did, but couldn’t see the 
connection with their private political activities and their office careers. 

The technique was always so sincere, and delivered with just the right flavor 
of diffidence, that no one but the most outrageous cynic could doubt the purity 
of the motives. In my case, Bill was deeply concerned—for me, of course. 

“This Yugoslavian thing, hon’,” he said, munching on a candy bar, feet up 
on the desk. “I’m worried for you. Do you realize what it can mean?” 

2 ar as how I didn’t think it meant much of anything, other than what it 
said. 

“I don’t mean the story. I don’t care about the story. I care about you. 
Do you know what publishing this piece under your byline can do to you?” 

I told him no, I didn’t. 

Bill shook his head, very concerned. “I was afraid of that Sweetie, if you let 


this thing get published, you'll be blackballed by every liberal group in the 
country.” 
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I took some exception to this, on the grounds that as I understood liberalism 
(and who does?) it meant just what the word did, “liberty.” In this case, 
the fliers should have the “liberty” of presenting their case, be they right or 
wrong, and the defendant should have the “liberty” of having something said 
in his favor. 

Bill shook his head some more. “Lucky thing I caught this,” he said, “Why,. 
you poor kid, if this thing had gone through, you’d never be able to get another 
line printed. No publication in the country would touch you with a 10-foot 
pole. You'd be tagged as a Fascist.” 

At this point, we took our gloves off. I told him I had no burning ambition to 
write for every publication in the country anyway; that it made no difference 
to me whether I was blackbalied or not; and that furthermore, while his concern 
for my welfare was touching in the extreme, it was also more than passing 
strange. In fact, downright fishy. 

Being a smooth and practiced operator, Bill handled himself much better, of 
course. He argued a little more, still for my own good only; then, shaking his 
head, he said he would simply have to save me from myself, somehow. 

When my copy came back from processing, I saw what my friends had been 
complaining about. Anonymous little changes appeared here and there, all seem- 
ingly minor, but all subtly reversing the tone of the story. 

When I charged up to the managing editor’s office to complain, I ran into more 
trouble. Some of the researchers and writers had gotten wind of the story and 
were making a joint protest against its publication. One or two were even talk- 
ing about resigning, should it appear. 

I got mad, they got mad, we began to argue, and the managing editor kicked 
usallout. “Goaway,” hesaidtome. “Go to the movies, to a baseball game, do- 
anything. But I don’t want to see you back in this office until 5 o’clock this 
afternoon.” 

He meant it, and I went. When I came back, I found layouts and word counts 
on my desk, indicating that the piece was going to run after all. 

Mine wasn’t much of an article, there were no repercussions to speak of, and 
Mihailovich was executed shortly thereafter. But some of the changes had 
stayed in, weakening the point of the story. And as a symbol of what could 
happen, it seared me. From then on, I began to look around a little. And I 
didn’t like what I saw going on in New York’s news world. 

The next episode was more subtle. One of the reporters I knew was a dedi- 
cated Communist, in the classic sense of the word, and made no secret of her 
convictions. She attended night sessions at a Communist school twice a week 
and followed the party line faithfully. Shy and retiring, she was one of the 
most conscientious workers and a real addition to any staff. Not only because 
she was so reliable and so willing, but also because, being such a thoroughgoing 
supporter of the party line, she picked out the points at issue before they got into 
print. They could be argued out while the story was in the works, and fixed; 
or, if they were allowed to stand, the editors could be secure in the knowledge 
that vocal Communist protesters would not have any objections that were valid. 
If she couldn’t prove her point, nobody could. It was a perfect dry run. 

Yet of all Communists she was the most harmless because she was constitu- 
tionally incapable of trickery and underhandedness. Therefore, I suppose, she 
was the most expendable. 

There were increasing rumbles of criticism of one of the highly placed execu- 
tives on her publication about the question of political leanings. Because the 
job involving hiring and firing, the anti-Communists were especially anxious to 
get rid of that particular cog in the machinery. They discussed the problem 
with various management officials, to no avail. One veteran of 16 years’ service 
in the same outfit had been a Communist herself, briefly, and had met the execu- 
tive at local party cell meetings. ‘That too, was brushed off as youthful exuber- 
ance. 

But as the protests increased, evidently the party brass decided to take no 
chances. The executive was too important a cog in their organization to lose. 

In cases where an important party faithful is in danger, I was to learn, it is 
accepted procedure to ‘throw a victim out of the droshky.” In other words, fire, 
eliminate, discredit a genuine but less important pro-Communist for the sake of 
making secure the important one’s position. 

Such a sacrificial lamb must of necessity be well-known for Communist lean- 
ings. Also, it helps for the individual to be of a noncombative nature. 

The reporter fitted the requirements on all counts. She had been hired with 
the approval of the executive and therefore had the necessary association; she 
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had always held the cause above all else. By suggesting personally that this 
girl be fired, the executive was in fact saying, “How could I be a pro-Communist 
and not only allow, but be the one to suggest, firing such a loyal believer?” 

Thus had the reporter been selected to be thrown out of the droshky. How- 
ever, things went a little wrong. In the first place, she was not sold on, or 
even told of, the idea. Not being a party hack, the cynicism of the plot shocked 
and surprised her. Furthermore, while timid, she did object to the unfairness of 
it. 

So did many anti-Communist members of the Newspaper Guild. The only 
ground on which the executive could base the decision to dispose of the reporter 
in question, after 2 years of unusually faithful service, staying until dawn, doing 
all the dirty work, never being careless or sloppy in her work, was that “She 
didn’t grow with the job.” 

This meant, the victim was told, that while she was an excellent worker and 
one of the most painstaking members of the staff, she had not developed imagina- 
tion, had not demonstrated ability to interview. What was not mentioned was 
the fact that, being so obliging, she inherited all the drudgery while the more ag- 
gressive reporters got themselves the assignments and the interviews. 

However, when given the chance to do leg work, she seemed to satisfy the 
eminently non-Communist writers who used her. Some of them, in fact, pro- 
tested to management when they heard about the proposed firing. 

But it didn’t do any good. She was fired anyway. I haven’t kept track of 
her, but I have often wondered if she retained her Leftist leanings. For it was 
an ironic situation, that the only people who came to her defense were the anti- 
Communists. Usually loud and vociferous in their complaints, the party liners 
remained completely silent on this occasion and stood by without lifting a finger 
while we tried to save her. Evidently the word had gone through the ranks 
that the comrade was to be scuttled. 

However, perhaps some good did come of it, because the sacrifice play didn’t 
work for the pro-Communist executive. There was a change in management and 
from then on those who should have done so long before began to scrutinize her 
activities more closely. 

There had been increasing leaks on stories. Gossip columns were jumping the 
gun, announcing proposed publication beforehand; certain journals ran stories 
suspiciously close to those already in the works several days before the original 
one hit the stands. A press agent called casually one day to confirm publication 
date on an important essay that had been kept under wraps for months. 

It was impossible to attribute the blame with certainty. Besides the editors 
concerned, an office girl might have overheard, or an information source might 
have talked. 

Still, once management began to watch for it, a certain pattern did seem to take 
shape. One of the prerogatives of the executive’s position was to sit in on all 
story conferences and to know all stories planned in each department before 
anyone else. 1 

Finally, they seemed to get wise. As we heard it unofficially, a trap was set. 
A round-up of Communist functionaries in a certain area was scheduled, fool- 
proof precautions taken that no one know about the story except the depart- 
ment concerned and the executive. But no one let it be known just how closely 
guarded the secret was. 

Sure enough, the story had scarcely reached the printer before the Communist 
press came out with a rebuttal. Shortly thereafter, the executive “retired.” 
The leaks stopped, but otherwise, the removal really didn’t do too much good. The 
Communist system of infiltration is pretty hard to beat. 

When a staff vacancy occurred on a newspaper or magazine, former party 
liners explained, news was rushed to party headquarters. Not only the fact 
that there was a vacancy, but detailed instructions were supplied as to what 
type of applicant was most likely to land the job. The party selected a can- 
didate, told him or her what to say and how to behave; in short, the party 
tay a complete coaching based on the recommendation of its members on the 

e. 

As a random example, one of the commonest mistakes female applicants for 
jobs on Life or Time used to make was to cite previous writing experience or 
express a burning desire to write. Time, Inc.’s theory basically was that men 
write, women research, and that a would-be writer, frustrated in her literary 
ee probably wouldn’t make a good researcher. A party applicant would 
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Another error was to overemphasize specialized training. By and large, Time, 
Inc. wants versatile, flexible researchers, people they can switch from one 
department to another. Experts can be consulted when needed from the out- 
side. As a rule, they’re not particularly desirable as permament staff members. 
These and many other tricks of the trade could easily be passed on by party 
sympathizers within the organization, whichever one it might be. So when the 
party applicant was interviewed, he had it all over the outsiders. He knew 
exactly what to expect, exactly how to act in order to make the most favorable 
impression on his prospective employers. 

Thus, even if those doing the hiring were completely anti-Communist, the 
setup had been so thoroughly cased beforehand that they would naturally 
choose the party liner, simply because he appeared to be best fitted for the 
job. 

All this was pretty depressing, particularly when the various bigwigs con- 
cerned seemed to sit back, hands folded, doing nothing whatsoever about the 
situation. The anti-Communists in the guild weren’t even positive that the 
executive had been fired on the subversive issue. There was good authority 
that was the reason, but no official source. It would have been a boost to morale 
to know for sure that, just once, the management had recognized that there was 
such a thing as a Communist danger. A lot of anti-Communists felt it was up 
to the top brass, as masters of important media for molding public opinion, to 
do something. But since they didn’t, anti-Communists took on the job. 

The best place to.do something about the situation seemed to be within the 
New York chapter of the Newspaper Guild, This was the showcase, the most 
overt demonstration of party organization; and the Communists used it for 
frequent harassing movements, threatening strikes, generally causing disruption 
and commotion. Operating through the union further strengthened their job 
security and provided a convenient cloak of respectability. 

Those of us who had heretofore remained aloof from the fight decided there 
was only one thing to do—join the union ourselves. 

We signed up by the dozens, including many diehards who had sworn they 
would never have anything to do with organized labor. “If the company wants 
to fire me, I don’t want some union telling them they can’t. I'll fight my own 
battles,” was one point of view. “Unions may be all right in the trades, but in 
creative work it’s just plain ridiculous,” was another. “If a writer hasn’t got 
it any more, he hasn’t got it, that’s all.” Many felt that they were being very 
nicely treated regardless of the union, and saw no need for it. 

Nevertheless, they joined en masse, much to the annoyance of some of the 
old faithful party workers. “Trouble with this union, it’s getting too many 
soe members,” grumbled the sour-faced secretary who took my applica- 

on. 

We began to attend meetings of the New York chapter of the American News- 
paper Guild and thus came face to face with the conditions CBS newscaster 
Winston Burdett described in 1955. We were up against a bunch of pros, and 
very able ones at that. The regulars outflanked us, outmaneuvered us, and 
generally made first-class jackasses out of us. 

Union participation, we discovered, was not discussion; it was a theatrical 
performance. While we would raise a tentative hand to ask a question, or 
mumble from our seats, the opposition strode briskly to the front of the room, 
grasped the microphone with practiced ease, and spoke ringingly as the veteran 
public speakers they were. Should we by chance try to participate in a discus- 
—< they had organized, they knew the right rule of parliamentary procedure to 

ut us up. 

If we did manage to get the floor, we were hopelessly blocked. All our care- 
fully planned arguments evaporated in a ground sea of chattering and coughs. 

One of the hardest lessons we had to learn in dealing with fanatics is the 
fact that they never speak in terms of logic. Actually, they never argue. They 
orate. There is no sense thinking up rebuttals in terms of cold facts, because 
facts have no place in the discussion 

If one of the anti-Communists happened to make what sounded like a telling 
point, somebody from the other side would jump up instantly to knock it down. 
Far from disagreeing, he would pretend to be on the same side. “I agree with 
Brother ” he would say smoothly. “I think he is absolutely right in 
saying * * *” ard then go on to drive home a theory a hundred and eighty 
degrees away from the original thought suggested by the innocent amateur. 

. Why did they bother with us? That, too, we learned—eventually, 
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There might have been a handful of tried-and-true “followers,” in a union of 
several hundred members. Those opposed numbered slightly more. The over- 
whelming majority of the members were in the middle, undecided, unaware 
that this was a well-rehearsed performance. It was these votes that both sides 
must get. The speakers, therefore, were not really answering each other; they 
were addressing the great malleable mass, These were the ones to be convinced. 

I’m told the same situation exists in many party-minded unions, be they 
countries or small local cells. All that is needed is a handful of party pros. In 
fact, the Communist Party generally prefers it that way. By expert training 
and proper maneuvering, the hard core of professionals can lead the innocent 
majority to do just about what they want. 


CHAPTER 12 


Gradually, we got our sea legs and began to assess the job we had in front 
of us. The New York Newspaper Guild had fallen captive to the party; and all 
over the city, non-Communists at Newsweek, the Herald Tribune, World-Tele- 
gram, Associated Press, United Press, etc., stirred in protest. But not one major 
information-disseminating organ in a town which is probably the capital of the 
news world was 100 percent free of fellow travelers at all times. 

A citywide election of officers was in the offing. This was the time for anti- 
Communist unionists from all the newspapers and magazines to get together 
to try and unseat the pro-Communists. 

This was a tough proposition, not only because our opponents were so solidly 
entrenched but because they were also exteremely persuasive and attractive in 
their appearances before the unaffiliated mass membership which would decide 
the issue. 

For one thing, they were completely dedicated. One of them, it was rumored 
fairly reliably, had turned down a $50,000-a-year job with private enterprise to 
continue his work in the guild. Privately, he made no bones of his Communist 
sympathies. But when challenged publicly as to whether he was or was not a 
Communist, he followed the instructions of the party: he ducked and cried 
persecution, or, if a showdown were forced, refused to reply. When asked 
the same questions in last year’s hearings, former guild boss Jack Ryan pleaded 
the fifth amendment and described himself as a self-employed “horticultural 
worker.” 

As the campaign intensified, so did the tricks. Those already in the saddle 
had the valuable privilege of making up the agenda in advance. Thus, they 
could clog up the early hours of the meetings with trivia, saving the crucial 
issues until late at night. Their followers were warned ahead of time, but on 
the first few occasions, the anti-Communists were soundly trounced by this 
device. Commuters had to make trains, other anti-Communists had important 
previous engagements. 

Not so the professionals. They scored their big victories when the air became 
thick with smoke, the members befogged and weary from too much beer from the 
union bar and too many hours of sitting on intentionally uncomfortable folding 
chairs. Grimly, we learned to stick it out. 

As we began to make gains, hostilities increased. “Sexually frustrated, that’s 
what you are—the bunch of you,” thundered an uncommonly unattractive battle- 
axe comrade from Brooklyn. Conversation became increasingly perfunctory ; 
virtually all semblance of union solidarity disa 

The tactics became more crude. On one issue requiring written votes, the 
Communists won by exactly the number of votes contained in one of the few units 
that habitually voted almost 100 percent against them. When one of the mem- 
bers of that unit asked to see the tally on her organization, she was told that 
her unit had not turned in any votes. When she countered with the fact that 
she herself had deliveréd them personally to the guild officer in charge, she was 
told they must have been “lost.” She demanded, and got, another count, and 
from then on, there were watchers at the polls and in the counting rooms. What 
had happened, evidently, was that the Communists had opened the votes ahead 
of time, noted that that one unit was the decisive factor, and therefore “removed” 
it from the election. 

In the office, meanwhile, our work was suffering. Our opponents had a regular 
system. While the important ones devoted at least half their working day to 
union business, less vital sympathizers did their regular work for them. Lack- 
ing the manpower for such coverage, we earned a good many raised eyebrows 
from our bosses over closed-door caucuses; lengthy telephone conversations; 
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and even, on occasion, use of office materials for campaign literature. It was 
the difference of who put what things first. To some people, the cause always 
comes first. To us, unfortunately, holding on to our jobs had to be our primary 
consideration. This put us at a bad disadvantage. 

No wonder they beat us at every turn in our own arena of combat, the union 
meetings. We were up against a gang of experts. The only solution was to 
try and learn the business ourselves. 

We were fortunate in having among our ranks several experienced members. 
Earl Brown, the Negro reporter from Life, and Blanche Finn have always been 
particular thorns in the Communist side, not only because they knew the score 
from years of experience, but also because they are above reproach on their 
records as liberals and labor supporters. A smear campaign on the basis of 
antiracialism or religion was out, too, in their case. Besides Earl and Blanche, 
there were also in the guild some ex-labor organizers and one former Communist 
who had graduated from the “trade school” in his early days. Under their 
tutelage, we began a regular program of instruction. 

Once a week we gathered in one another’s houses while the veterans taught 
us the fine points of parliamentary procedure, how to address a meeting, how 
to use a microphone. Sometimes we met in musty Greenwich Village lofts: 
other nights the settings were chic Hast Side apartments or elegant New York 
townhouses. Whether we sat on the floor or on a penthouse terrace, the routine 
was the same. Gradually, we improved. 

We learned to toss about such phrases as “broaden the base of participation,” 
meaning, let’s all decide on this instead of a bunch of operators taking action 
in caucus; or “Democratize the procedure,” for blocking a railroading. We 
learned, too, the value of “point of information, Mr. Chairman, please,’ and 
“point of personal privilege,” when in doubt. (Senator McCarthy had not as 
yet made these household words.) Perhaps most important of all, we learned 
to use our emotions, rather than succumb to them. Never get angry, but some- 
times it is effective to pretend to be angry. Never snap back until you have had 
a chance to think over your remark at least once. When you object, make it 
seem an amendment rather than an objection. 

As our performance began to show beginnings of promise, the opposition paid 
us the compliment of assigning specific teammates to cope with each of us. If 
I rose to speak, I could be certain that one reporter, and nobody else, would 
jump up to “agree” with me. It was soon such generally recognized procedure 
that no one was particularly shocked when one earnest little blonde anti-Com- 
munist said in meeting one night, “I resent being answered by just anybody. 
Mary gets to be answered by somebody important, so does Natalie. What’s the 
matter with me?” 

Although this remark was greeted with some laughter, nevertheless, we had 
improved. 

At last came December 18, the big election night. All of us went to union 
headquarters and stayed there until the following morning. As we watched the 
count, we dared to hope. One unit after another—The American Weekly, the 
Herald Tribune—came in, giving the anti-Communist ticket the edge. About 
dawn, we were sure of victory. It had been a really tough battle. Toward the 
end, Communist braintrusters had enlisted outside speakers; ours were booed 
down, and we were denied admission to some of the rallies. But to no avail. 
We had won at Time, Inc. by four votes. 

The morning papers reported the results; we appeared at work baggy-eyed 
but jubilant. Our candidates relieved the old guard down at union headquarters. 
From that day to this, so far as I know, the leadership itself of the New York 
Guild has been anti-Communist. 

It is interesting to note how the voting went on the various publications that 
night. In the case of the then executive vice president, now self-employed hor- 
ticultural worker, John Ryan, for instance: 
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FOR BRYAN AGAINST 


Amsterdam News. 
Billboard 


Commonweal_ 

Herald Tribune 
International News Photos_. 
International News Service. 
Jewish Forward 


Daily Worker. 
World-Telegram_— 


United Press 


Did the new order stop our pro-Communist colleagues? Not at all. The 
very next year we got a sample of their tenaciousness in the presidential election. 
The CIO, of which the Newspaper Guild is a part, of course, voted to endorse 
Truman. Naturally, many individual guild members would vote as they pleased. 
But the guild itself, as a loyal unit of the parent union, officially, should follow 
the decision of the CIO, parent organization. 

Yet before our astonished eyes, we saw some of our union veterans urging 
us to bolt the CIO and endorse Wallace. Undoubtedly many innocent people 
may have voted for Wallace. But for journalists, people working constantly 
with facts and news, it was almost too much to believe that all of them were 
that naive, even putting aside the consideration of union loyalty which was 
usually held so sacred. 

One of the pro-Communists’ most effective and frequently used weapons was 
to accuse anyone who differed with them of not being union-minded, not putting 
the union and solidarity above all other considerations. Yet when it suited 
their own purpose, as in this case, they would blandly turn around and commit 
the most outrageous kind of labor treason. 

And the terrifying thing was that they seemed to get away with it as far 
as the mass of the membership was concerned. Our people protested, pointing 
out that we should not, as a member chapter, officially go on record as refusing 
to comply with our parent organization, the CIO. When it became obvious that 
we were outnumbered, we suggested as a compromise that we pass no resolution 
at all. But logic had nothing to do with the issue. 

Shortly thereafter I had to cover a Progressive Party rally at Madison Square 
Garden. When I went to get the press passes, they had all disappeared. The 
Life photographer and I lined up with the rest of the general public at the 
ticket office outside to buy our seats while Paul Robeson’s spirituals were piped 
out onto the street. 

If there had been any doubt then in my mind of the terror of what might come 
to pass in America, it disappeared that night. Theatrically, the staging was a 
masterpiece. Robeson’s velvet-voiced serenading was simple and moving against 
a quiet piano accompaniment. The arena itself was dark, except for dramatic 
spotlights strategically placed to give the most impressive effect. Wallace 
and Taylor, handsome men both, looked bigger than life, in a setting arranged 
to present them as 20th-century saviors. 

The talk was pure demagoguery, hypnotism of the most dreadful form. 
The photographer and I could see it catch hold as we looked at the faces around 
us, almost trancelike in their absorption. Hach remark was greeted with roars 
of applause. And, as at our union meetings, the majority were, I was con- 
vinced, plain ordinary citizens, neither Communists nor anti-Communists. As 
we sat there, not applauding, my neighbor, a motherly looking suburbanite, 
kept looking at me. Finally she spoke. “How can you sit there and not clap?’ 
she said. “They’re so handsome.” 

In various blocks throughout the Garden certain racial groups sat together as 
units. The theme that night was fear. One minority group after another was 
appealed to on the grounds of fear, warned that this was their last chance 
at freedom and survival. What they had escaped in the old country was nothing, 
they were told, compared to the horrors that awaited them in America unless 
they supported the third party. 
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As the eloquent voices, emphasized with mood music and lights, droned 
through powerful amplifiers, about the slavery in sight, the dire consequences 
of either Democratic or Republican victory, the mass impact was enough to 
terrify anybody, much less the frightened, shaken foreigners or relatives 
of foreigners in the audience. Greeks, Negroes, Jews. Each group got its 
summons to contribute, support the cause, or expect the worst. One by one, 
they sidled up, white-faced, to present their offerings. It was like a voodoo 
mass. 














I wish every citizen in the United States could have had a dose of the poison 
that was being disseminated that night. It was so infinitely cruel, so utterly 
disgusting, you had the feeling of unreality that “it can’t be happening here— 
not in America.” And yetit was. A mass massacre of souls. I felt like jumping 
up and telling these people. ‘It’s not true. None of it. Read the inscription 
on the Statue of Liberty. Look at your history books. America will never do 
things like this.” 

In the end, the rally degenerated to a riot; it was a horrible spectacle. And 
who had the press seats while we tried to get pictures from some 50 rows back 
and to the side? In the very front row, the choice location reserved for report- 
ers and honored guests, sat a typist, a copy girl, and a couple of other guild 
stalwarts—applauding like mad. 

To my mind, the struggle will remain so long as the same individuals who sup- 
ported the party influence in the guild keep their jobs handling the news. And the 
repercussions can be unfortunate. I may have come to seeing things under 
the bed myself; I will admit that the whole experience gave me a good scare. 

Take just this one case, for instance. The man who had told me the Mihailo- 
vich episode was not important was also one of the biggest of the Progressive 
Party boosters. There was no proof that he was a Communist as far as party 
card or other documentary evidence was concerned. The party is very careful 
about that, particularly with important people. Indeed, some of the really im- 
portant Communists themselves do not have a party card and never have had, 
and they are kept completely aloof from party machinery. 

Still, in the case of this young man, there were certainly enough indications to 
cause at least reasonable doubt. He was all for peace until Russia got into World 
War II, then he immediately joined the howling for a second front. He de- 
nounced the Marshall plan as a capitalistic trap and in addition to his Wal- 
lace work, took the positions on other key issues that experts have come to 
consider sufficient basis for investigation. 

Shortly after Wallace’s defeat, the young man departed to take on a post in 
one of the United States Government’s information bureaus abroad. This up- 
set some of us enough to write the FBI, urging that his reliability be double- 
checked. Mr. Hoover acknowledged the letter, but the applicant got the job 
anyway. As Mr. Hoover pointed out to us, he had no power to act, only to 
report. 

A couple of years after I had left New York, an FBI investigator came to see 
me in the Virgin Islands, where I live, to inquire more fully into the matter 
of evidence, which I took to mean they weren’t evidently satisfied themselves. 
It seemed that the young man had not only held his job, but was now being 
promoted to an even greater position of trust, heading a strategic bureau abroad. 
I can’t help but wonder how he feels about unification of Germany, for example. 

How do these things happen? How did such a situation come into our par- 
ticular company? Henry Robinson Luce has been called many things, but not 
even his bitterest enemies could include Communist among them without being 
ridiculed out of print. 

Luce has been labeled “Fascist” “power-hungry,” “intolerant.” Yet the fact 
that he is the very opposite of these things explains, I believe, why he allowed 
the small but disturbing element to exist. 

Why? How can this be? 

The answer goes back to the 1930's. 

When Heywood Broun came into Time, Inc., to organize the original chapter 
of the Newspaper Guild, one of the first and most enthusiastic would-be members 
was Henry Luce himself. According to employes who were there then, he 
was genuinely disappointed when told that, being the boss, he could not join. 

My own encounters with Mr. Luce have been limited to a small dinner party 
at the home of one of the editors; an hour or so’s conversation over a cup of 
coffee at Holland House with him and one of our correspondents; and the usual 
snatches of small talk at company functions, office parties, and one or two of 
wea editors’ lunches held in the Time, Inc. private dining room in 

o City. 
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Henry Luce is someone you would remember meeting, however briefly, be- 
cause he doesn’t fit any particular pattern of anyone you have ever met before. 
His red-gray brows beetle just as much as the cartoons indicate; his blue eyes 
are as steely as described; and with his gruff manner wiry, restless physique, 
and hard-to-understand bark of a voice, he seems somewhat of a cold fish. 

On the other hand, he has a sharp, all-consuming curiosity and interest in any 
subject under discussion. It is almost as though he wanted to eat up, swallow, 
and digest that particular item all in one gulp. He seems to be saying “give us 
the dope, all the dope, and be pretty quick about it.” Although he stammers 
on occasion, usually his conversation is so clipped and abrupt that this speech 
defect isn’t noticeable. 

Perhaps it is the height of presumptiveness to try to evaluate anyone as com- 
plex as Henry Luce on the basis of a few chance meetings and an occasional 
ride in the elevator with him. On the other hand, so many pundits have seen fit 
to interpret, analyze, and explain his character and motivations on the basis 
of no personal contact whatsoever, I might as well air my views, too—everybody 
else does. 

At any rate, in my inexpert opinion, the unhappy situation that prevailed at 
Time, Inc., in regard to the guild problem had its roots in the very nature of 
Henry Luce as a man. 

His biographers have pointed out that he was raised the son of a Protestant 
missionary in China. What they fail to mention is that he evidently still holds a 
sincere religious feeling. This would explain a sense of obligation to tolerate 
and understand his fellow man, regardless of whether or not he happens to agree 
with him. 

Throughout prep school and college, Luce dedicated 1 hour a day to good works. 
He still does good works, on a scale expanded more than proportionately to his 
enlarged capacity, though he does not ballyhoo his philanthropies, endowments, 
or research funds. Every once in a while, in a library or a reference file, I used 
to come across a study, a scholarship, or a fund listed as financed by Time, Inc. 
But this fact was never headlined by Time, Inc. 

In addition to his religious motivation, I have another theory as to why 
Luce is so hipped on every individual’s right to do and think as he pleases. That 
is his experiences as a white child, a different child, set down alone in a com- 
pletely alien, often hostile, envirenment. He looked unlike his slant-eyed Chinese 
playmates. They talked different languages, lived differently, worshiped dif- 
ferent gods. 

Children are known for their delight in tormenting anyone who is in any way 
different. So perhaps as a child Henry Luce made up his mind that anyone he 
ever had anything to do with would be allowed to differ as much as he pleased. 

This allergy to imposing authority is admirable so long as it confines itself 
to the employees’ private lives. It is fine that Mr. Luce knows and accepts the 
fact that probably most of his writers and researchers are working ardently for 
the Democratic Party while he and his magazines go all out for the Republicans. 
It is equally Mr. Luce’s business if he wants to let union workers use up large 
quantities of the time he is paying for in doing union work during office hours— 
so long as it is really union work. And although he lives himself by a basically 
strict code of ethics, Mr. Luce has never allowed any interference in the some- 
times rather sticky domestic situations that have developed within his staff. 
But on occasion, I think he carries this highly praiseworthy hands-off policy 
too far, as have many of the other publications. 

It is one thing to allow each individual the right to his own opinion, but it is 
quite another to put him in a position to express it in America’s most powerful 
media for molding public opinion. I’m not saying that Time and Life or the 
New York Times or any other news organ are Communist propaganda organs; 
obviously, that would be absurd. I do say, however, that there is often as much 
sin in omission as in commission. A zealous party supporter would be just as 
roundly congratulated for keeping something out of the public eye as he would 
for getting something in. And that, given the high casualty rate on stories 
anyway, is comparatively easy to accomplish. 

Finally, it was not quite fair to the rest of the employees in those no-holds- 
barred days to have to struggle not only against the pro-Communist network 
thoroughly entrenched within the guild, but also agains: their supporters who 
were in a position to hire and fire. Onv little stenographer very nearly lost 
her job the morning after a guild election in which she had caught a crucial 
discrepancy in the vote count. In addition to all this, we non-Communists had 
no substitutes to do our work, nobody to cover up for us, as did the others. 
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We felt that management forces were ducking a responsibility in not doing a 
little housecleaning of their own, instead of leaving us to fight it out on our own 
against a stacked deck in the guild. 

To us Time, Inc.-ers, the struggle for control of the union was the most serious, 
the hardest fought clash of the time. Far better known, of course, was the 
Whittaker Chambers crisis, which was unfolding simultaneously. Yet those of 
us who were supposedly on the inside then knew little more about it other than 
what we read in the papers. 

Time writers are not only anonymous in the matter of bylines, but also gener- 
ally by temperament. Whittaker Chambers was even more of a recluse than 
most. A small, round, shabbily dressed little man with deep blue eyes, thinning 
white hair, bad teeth, and an ever-present pipe, he had a passion for privacy, 
possibly because of the fact that he lived daily in mortal fear of his life and that 
of his family. His address was a carefully guarded secret, so was his home 
telephone, usually unavailable from the telephone operators on request. Anyone 
trying to reach Whit by telephone through the office switchboard was given his 
mother’s telephone number. She in turn had Whit call back. 

I happened to meet him when he was writing a Life article; I was at the time 
in charge of layouts for such articles. Usually the researcher assigned to work 
with me in gathering pictures did most of the work; I came into it in the later 
stages, picking out what seemed best suited for actual publication and working 
with the layout boys on making up the final form. But both the researcher and 
I spent more time on that one story by Chumbers than we usually gave to any 
normal half-dozen. 

Whether it was because of his murky background, or because of a natural 
personality trait of his own, Whit was an absolute fanatic in his insistence upon 
verifying everything down to the most minute detail. As some people have an 
obsession about cleanliness and carry it to extremes, others have manias about 
germs, so was Whit about accuracy. He took our word for nothing. Dates, 
places, names of artists, each and every tiny factor he refused to accept until he 
had seen it proved with his own eyes. The researcher’s theory was because he 
had lived with lies for so many years, truth had become a sacred cause with him. 

Normally, collecting pictures and making layouts for a piece brings no more 
than passing contact with the author. He is responsible for the words; the 
pictures are our problem. In this case, however, we spent so much time with 
Whit that we almost felt as though he was an old friend. And we got to like him. 
Relaxed, quiet, endowed with an unobtrusive but good sense of humor, he gave no 
indication of the tremendous inner torment he was going through. Indeed, he 
was much less high strung and temperamental than the usual writer. 

When the bombshell finally burst in full force, we were more surprised than 
people who hadn’t known him. Chambers could so easily have held on to his big 
job, kept on building the farm that he loved so deeply, and lived in peace with his 
we and children for the rest of his days. All he had to do was keep his mouth 
shut. 

Up until he joined Time, his had been a turbulent and uncertain life—poverty, 
privation, mental confusion. When at least he apparently had achieved security, 
stability, spiritual serenity, it seemed odd that he should give all that up. 

When I hear people who have never known either him or Alger Hiss pontificat- 
ing on what a stinker Chambers is, I do wonder if they have read factual accounts 
of the case, or taken the trouble to look into the testimony. Because Chambers 
certainly didn’t gain anything out of the whole sorry mess. His job was gone, 
his health broken, and his reputation will forever be suspect. 

Probably I am prejudiced because I did like him when I worked with him. 
But I saw a brilliant writing talent and a restless, searching mind hidden behind 
: gentle old-fashioned courtesy through which came flashes of a rare sense of 

umor, 

On December 10, 1948, the publisher of Time sent each of us a copy of 
Whittaker Chambers’ letter of resignation: 

“T hereby tender and ask that you accept my resignation as a senior editor of 
Time magazine. Both of these acts became imperative when I recently began to 
make revelations about Communist espionage. When Time hired me in 1939, its 
saihens Sarr that I was an ex-Communist; they did not know that espionage was 
nvolved. 

“For 9 years I have been actively fighting communism. I believe I was helpful 
in alerting Time’s editors years ago to the dangers of worldwide communism 
which have been confirmed by events and which are now generally, if imperfectly, 
understood in this country. In my own writing I have tried to give expression to 
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human values which I knew from my own experience communism denies and 
destroys. Now, after 9 years of work done in good conscience, I have been called 
upon to expose the darkest and most dangerous side of communism—espionage. 
This can be done only if a man who knows the facts will stand up and tell them 
without regard to the cost or consequences to himself. I cannot share this 
indispensable ordeal with anyone. Therefore, with a quiet and firm mind, I am 
withdrawing from among the colleagues with whom I worked for so many years 
and whose support has been loyal and generous.” 

Appended to the resignation was the company’s comment. To my mind, it 
illustrates perhaps more vividly than anything else could, Henry Luce’s basic 
philosophy of tolerance. In the case of what I considered to be pro-Communists, 
I resented, and still resent, this tolerance. In Chambers’ case, the other side of 
the coin is an insistence on fair play and withholding of censure until the accused 
has had every opportunity of vindication: 

“Time has accepted Mr. Chamber’s [in the excitement, somebody failed to check 
spelling] resignation for the reasons which he has so well expressed. 

“In accepting his resignation now, Time does not wish to prejudge and is not 
prejudging his recent disclosures. Not until all the evidence is in can the pros 
and cons be weighed. Against the admitted disservice to his country of a decade 
ago must be set the service we are convinced he is trying to perform for his 
country now.” 

So far as Time, Inc., was concerned, that ended the Chambers episode. Basi- 
cally, the big threat of communism seems to have about subsided, too. Every now 
and then, someone looking for it might be able to find a little party work sneaking 
in here and thereon the various magazines and newspapers, but nothing like it 
was before the Battle of the Newspaper Guild. 

The anti-Communists are still on the watch, and it may not be too much to hope 
that, at long last, management echelons may have learned a bit of a lesson them- 
selves. Probably the most potent factor of all is that the mass membership of 
the guild is not as gullible as it used to be. At any rate, the opportunities for 
infiltration have perceptibly diminished. 

But the battle will never be completely over. The same “liberals” stay on and 
on in the guild and, though more careful these days, still seem to be pretty effec- 
tive under the new euphoniously called anti-anti-communism. This, as I get it, 
means fighting the people who fight communism. The double negative sounds so 
much better than “pro-Communist.” 

In July 1955, the American Newspaper Guild in convention unanimously voted 
not to defend the employment rights of any member who is “an admitted or 
proved Communist Party member.” As one guild member from St. Louis put it, 
“If anyone wants to exercise his right to be part of a conspiracy, then let him seek 
employment from those who agree with him.” 

To which, a fervent amen. 


On May 9, 1956, at a public hearing at which Senator Arthur V. 
Watkins presided, additional matter was ordered into the record at 
this point. 

The testimony follows: 

Mr. Morris. A witness before this subcommittee, Franklin Folsom, 
in connection with the Tass nae, refused to say, unlike all the 
other witnesses who eppeeees in the Tass hearings, whether in face he 
had worked for the Tass News Agency. He refused to say on the 
grounds that his answers might incriminate him. 

_ I would like to offer for the record the September 3, 1947, registra- 
tion filed by Tass, pursuant to section 2 of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1938, in which it is listed that Franklin Folsom, 142 
East 27th Street, New York City, was in fact an employee of Tass at 
that particular time. 

May that go into the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

— ATKINS. This is a photostatic copy of the original docu- 
men 

Mr. Morris: That is right. That isa photostat of the original regis- 
tration certificate, which shows in fact that Folsom was employed by 
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Tass at that time, at the time he refused to say that he was, pleading 
fifth amendment privilege. 

Senator Watkins. It will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Morris. I have here two photostats that may be of interest to the 
committee, because they contain additional facts, similar registration 
for March 31 and September 30, 1948, also containing the name of 
Franklin Folsom. To some extent, they are duplicates, but since it is 
a different registration, there is a little more information on it, putting 
more information in the files. 


Senator Warktns. These are photostatic copies of the official record ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. They may be made a part of the record. 

(The exhibits referred to were marked “No. 172, 172—A, and 172-B.” 
Exhibit No. 172 is printed in full below, followed by the first three 
pages of Exhibits Nos. 172-A and 172-B, complete copies of which 
may be found in the subcommittee files :) 


Exursir No. 172 


[Stamped: Filed October 28, 1947, Boreign Agents Registration Section, Department of 
ustice 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REGISTRATION STATEMENT 


Pursuant to Section 2 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as Amended 
REGISTRATION NO. 464 
For Six Months Period Ending September 30, 1947 


1. (a) Name of Registrant. 
New York Bureau of the Telegraph Agency of the U. S. 8. R. (TASS). 
(b) All — names used by Registrant during the period. 
one. 
(c) Address of principal office. 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
(@) Name of person or persons in charge of principal office. 
Alexander Georgievich Alexandrov. 
3. If Registrant is a nonbusiness membership organization, state— 
Inapplicable. 
(a) Approximate number of members in the United States 
(6) Approximate number of members outside the United States 
Inapplicable. ‘ 
4. (a) All persons who became partners, officers, directors, and similar officials 
of Registrant during the period. 
Name and address of official : 
Date connection began : 
Position, office, or nature of duties: 
None. 
(b) All persons who ceased to be partners, officers, directors, or similar officials 
of Registrant during the period. 
Name and address of official : 
Date connection ended : 
Reason for ending connection : 
None. 
5. (@) All branches and local units of Registrant and all other component or 
affiliated groups or organizations which began to operate during the period. 
Name and address of branch, unit, group, or organization : 


None. 
Nature of — with Registrant: 
one. 
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Name and address of person in charge: 
None. 

(bd) All branches and local units of Registrant and all other component or 
affiliated groups or organizations which ceased to operate during the period. 
Name of branch, unit, group, or organization : 

Reason operations ceased : 
None. 
6. All persons who at any time during the period were foreign principals of 
Registrant. 
Name and principal address: 
Is person still a foreign principal of Registrant? 
If not, give date connection ended: 
None. 

7. Describe fully all activities of Registrant during the period for or in the 
interests of each foreign principal named under item 6. 

Gathering and transmitting American news to the U.S. 8. R. 

8. Describe briefly all other businesses, occupations, and public activities in 
which Registrant engaged during the period. 

None. 

9. Furnish the following information as to all employees and other individuals, 
except those named under item 4, who during the period rendered any services or 
assistance to Registrant, with or without compensation, for or in the interests of 
any foreign principal named under item 6: 

(a) All such employees and other individuals for whom Exhibits A have 
previously been filed. 


niypaes of any gece 

uring perio in - 

Name and address of employee or other individual activities for Regis- | 18s ae = 
trant or its foreign registrant ended’ 
principals 


Kenneth Durant, Jamaica, Vt . No. 
Esther Shields, 9 West 97th St., New York City _..-| No. 
Harry Freeman, 22 East 89th St., New York City__...._]......__...__._._..._.._] No. 
Thurber Lewis, 328 West 47th St., New York Cit Died Aug. 18, 1948. 
Timofei Remizov, 121 Madison Ave., New York City_- No. 
Samuel Krafsur, Dahlonega Rd., Mohican Hills, Md., No. 
Washington, D.C. 
= Delgado Rodriguez, 29 West 97th St., New York No. 
ty. 
William Cunningham, 328 West 21st St., New York City_ No, 
Harry Ross, 369 leecker alec lee ali ile amma RS No. 
= en Marlyn Apartments, Washington, No. 


Paul Burns, 294 West 11th St., New York Cit 
Sasha Small Lurie, 345 Bleecker St., New Yor in Bae 7 We 
Jerome Klein, 47 Morton St., New York City : No. 
Franklin Folsom, 142 East 27th St., New York City.._.-|.................-.-.... Yes; left Oct. 1, 1948. 
roe Van Wicklen, 259 West 11th St., New York No. 
Jity. 
Hays Jones, 270 Fort : ieoioun Ave., New York City No. 
Leyes Todd, 4805 rum Lane, Chevy Chase, No. 


Travis K. Hedrick, 3014 South Columbus St., Arlington, Yes; left Sept. 1, 1948. 
a 


Kuzma Ilyashenko, 113 West 103d St., New York City No. 
Arcadi Ogorodnikov, 45 West 95th St., New York City No. 
Michael Fedorov, 614 West 113th St., New York City No. 
Nikolai Nikolaevich Karev, 56 W. 105th St__....._.. 


sbiniidiaaniamcbuhenenentaaal aaa 
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(bd) All such employees and other individuals for whom exhibits A have not 
been previously filed. 








in Atart Nature of services or Has connection with 
Name and address of employee or other individual assistance rendered registrant ended: 
Vera Groden, 101 West 60th St_........-.-----.-......-- Bookkeeper-_.......--- | No. 
Vincent Vaccaro, 254A Grand Ave, eae Ns *2 ch Pelee... ..-..-... | No. 
Harry Fisher, 4309 47th Ave., Long Island City__...._..|..._. cece ime No. 
Ruth Fisher, 4309 47th Ave., Long Island City. .....___- Librarian. ............| No. 
Minnie Bunin, 101 West 60th S8t., New York City___..--. Teletypist.............| No. 


Julie De Witt, 2 Horatio St., New York City.._......__. Labarie . |. onc --- | No. 
Jessie Harris, 45 Hawthorne St., Brooklyn______._.-_...-. Editorial assistant.....| No. 
Alison Burroughs, 114 East 123d St., New York City_.._| Librarian 


elie Riiied sme | No. 
Evelyn Gross, 308 East 72d St., New York City.....___- Librarian___.----.---- | Yes; left Apr. 15, 1948. 
Rose Averett, 4121 49th St., Long Island City___......-- Switchboard operator_| No. 
Fred Nield, 429 East 65th St., New York City_____...__. Teletypist.............| No. 
Corinne Lautman, 511 Roxboro P1., Washington, D. C__|_....do._...-....-_____- No. 
Micky Virden, 1328 Park Rd. NW., Washington, D. a eeee ee  E 


Filing of Exhibit A for all of the above names, waived because they are clerical 
and nondiscretionary employees who are not engaged in writing, speaking, 
organization, or other public or political activities on behalf of Tass or otherwise. 

10. Furnish the following information as to Registrant’s receipts and expendi- 
tures during the period covered by this statement. The information may, if 
Registrant desires, be furnished for Registrant’s latest semiannual! fiscal period, 
provided the period covered is indicated and future statements are furnished 
on the same basis: 

(a) All amounts received during the period directly or indirectly from each 
foreign principal named under item 6, itemized as follows: 








Date funds Name of foreign principal from ‘ Amount 

received whom funds received 2 Purposes for which received * received ¢ 
Apr. 29,1947 Tiers ph Agency of the U. 8. S. R., | All operational expenditures.........| $20,000.00 

oscow. 

May 22, 1947 23, 094. 34 
June 16, 1947 10, 000. 00 
June 17, 1947 28, 301. 00 
July 28, 1947 35, 339. 62 
Aug. 7,1947 26, 867. 92 


(0) All amounts received during the period from other sources to be used 
directly or indirectly for or in the interests of any foreign principal named under 
item 6, itemized as follows :* 

Date funds received : 
Name of person from whom received :* 
Purposes for which received :* 
Amount received :* 

None. 





See footnotes on p. 454. 
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(c) All expenditures made during the period directly or indirectly for or in 
the interests of each foreign principal named under item 6, itemized as follows: ° 


Name of person to whom Purposes for which pay- Amount of 
Date payment was made payment was made ? ment was made 3 payment 4 


Apr. 1, through Sept. 30, 1947 es $71, 537. 04 
Rent and maintenance, sub- 16, 889. 62 
scriptions, books, supplies, 
equipment, and other 
ce 


0! e ses, 
Western Union, American | Cable tolls and purchase 55, 718. 50 
Cable & Radio Corp., RCA of news services. 
Communications, Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, 
Press Association, New 
York Telephone Co., Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. 


1 Include all amounts so received, whether as compensation, loans, contributions, subscriptions, fees, dues 
subsidies, or otherwise. 

2 Receipts from or payments to a person amounting to less than $200 for the period may be combined with 
other like amounts, provided the source or disposition of the funds, as the case may be, is clearly indicated. 


3 Where funds were received or paid, as the case may be, for various purposes, such purposes shall be listed 
in reasonable detail. 


4 Show separately the amount received or paid, as the case may be, for each purpose listed under the 
preceding column. 


§ Inelude all transfers of funds to any foreign principal. 


11. (a) Speeches, lectures, talks, and radio broadcasts arranged or sponsored 
by Registrant or delivered by officials or employees of Registrant, during the 
period. 


Name of person by whom delivered : 

Number of speeches, lectures, and talks delivered: 

Number of radio broadcasts delivered : 
Inapplicable. 

(6) Publications prepared or distributed by Registrant, or by others for Regis- 
trant, or in the preparation or distribution of which Registrant rendered any 
services or assistance, during the period. (Indicate each type of publication by 
an age 

Peeny wehenees 2 on So cc _-| (12) Radio programs 
News bulletins Radio scripts 
Moving pictures 
) Lantern slides 


I I ao ensch deceit nsec Maps 
ee et aa Other publications. 
Copies of speeches, lectures, 

talks, or radio broadcasts__........ a 


Inapplicable. 


use Preparation and distribution of publications referred to in answer to (0) 
above. 
Description of publication: 
By whom written, edited, or prepared: 
By whom printed, produced, or published : 
By whom distributed : 
Inapplicable. 


(ad) Compliance with the filing, labeling, and reporting provisions of Section 4 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended, and Rule 400 
thereunder. 

(1) Were copies or summaries of all communications and publications re- 
ferred to in answer to (a) and (b) above filed with the Department of Justice 
and the Librarian of Congress? If not, explain why copies or summaries of any 
such communications and publications were not filed. 

Inapplicable. 
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(2) Were all such communications and publications labeled in accordance 


with Section 4 and Rule 400? If not, explain why any such communications and 
publications were not so labeled. 


Inapplicable. 


(3) Were reports of the delivery, distribution, or other dissemination of all 
such communications and publications made to the Department of Justice in 


accordance with Section 4 and Rule 400? If not, explain why any such reports 
were omitted. 


Inapplicable. 


12. (a) Any changes during the period, not fully described above, in Regis- 
trant’s affiliations, associations, or other connections with foreign governments, 
foreign political parties, or officials or agencies thereof. 


Name of government, party, or official or agency thereof: 
Nature of changes during period in Registrant’s connections therewith: 


None. 


(b) Any changes during the period in Registrant’s pecuniary interest in or 
control over partnerships, corporations, associations, or other organizations or 
combinations of individuals. 


Name of organization or combination: 
Nature of changes during period in Registrant’s ownership or other pecuniary 
interest: 


Nature of changes during period in any direction or control exercised by 
Registrant: 


None. 


13. (a) Any changes during the period in the ownership of or supervision, 
direction or control over Registrant by any organization, group, or individual. 
Name of organization group, or individual : 

Nature of changes during period in ownership, supervision, direction, or control: 


None. 


(b) Any subsidy or other financial assistance received by Registrant during 
the period directly or indirectly from— 
Any individual who is is citizen of, or resides in, a foreign country. 
Any organiaztion created in, or under the laws of, any foreign country or 
having its principal place of business in a foreign country. 


Any foreign government or foreign political party, or any official or agency 
thereof. 


Name of person from whom subsidy or financial assistance received: 
Nature and amount of subsidy or financial assistance : 


None. See Item 10a. 


14, File the following exhibits with this statement: 
Exhibit A—File an Exhibit A, on the printed form provided therefor, for each 
of the following persons for whom an Exhibit A has not previously been filed: 
(a) All partners, officers, directors, and similar officials of Registrant. 
Furnished. 
(b) All employees or other individuals who during the period rendered 
any services or assistance to Registrant, with or without compensation, 
for or in the interests of any foreign principal named under item 6. 


See item 9b. 


ERoehibit B.—File a copy of any changes during the period in the agreement, 
arrangement, or authorization (or if not in writing a written description there- 
of) pursuant to which Registrant is acting for, or receiving funds from, each 
foreign principal named under item 6. 


Inapplicable. 


Eahibit C.—File an Exhibit C, on the printed form provided therefor, for 
each foreign principal named under item 6 for whom an Exhibit © has not 
previously been filed. 


Furnished. 
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Eehibdit D—If Registrant is a nonbusiness organization, file a copy of any 
changes during the period in its charter, constitution, bylaws, or other instru- 
ments of organization. 


Inapplicable. 


Echibit E.—File a copy of the agreement or arrangement (or if not in writing, 
a written description thereof) between the Registrant and each business firm 
or other organization named under item 11 (c), and copies of all changes during 
the period in similar contracts previously filed. 


Inapplicable. 


The undersigned swear(s) or affirm(s) that he has (they have) read the 
information set forth in this statement and the attached exhibits that he is 
(they are) familiar with the contents thereof and that such contents are in their 
entirety true and accurate to the best of his (their) knowledge and belief, except 
that the undersigned makes(s) no representation as to the truth of accuracy of 
the information contained in Exhibit A insofar as such information is not within 
his (their) personal knowledge. 

/8/ ALEXANDER ALEXANDROV. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me at New York, New York, this 20th day of 
October 1947. 


GrorGe J. NEJEDLY, 
Notary Public in the State of New York. 


My commission expires March 30, 1948. 


Exursit No. 172—-A 
[Stamped : Filed April 30, 1948, Boctin Agents Registration Section, Department of 
ustice] 


Untrep STatEs DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REGISTRATION STATEMENT 
Pursuant to Section 2 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as Amended 
REGISTRATION NO. 464 


For Six Months Period Ending March 31, 1948 
1. (a) Name of Registrant. 
New York Bureau of the Telegraph Agency of the U. 8. 8S. R. (Tass). 
(b) All other names used by Registrant during the period. 
None. 
(c) Address of principal office. 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
(d) Name of person or persons in charge of principal office. 
Alexander Georgievich Alexandrov. 
8. If Registrant is a nonbusiness membership organization, state— 
Inapplicable. 
(a) Approximate number of members in the United States 
(b) Approximate number of members outside the United States 
Inapplicable. 


4. (a) All persons who became partners, officers, directors, and similar officials 
of Registrant during the period. 


Name and address of official : 
Date connection began : 
Position, office, or nature of duties: 


None. 
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(b) All persons who ceased to be partners, officers, directors, or similar officials 
of Registrant during the period. 
Name and address of official: 


Date connection ended: 
Reason for ending connection : 


None. 


5. (a) All branches and local units of Registrant and all other component or 
affiliated groups or organizations which began to operate during the period. 


Name and address of branch, unit, group, or Nature ofconnection| Name and address of person in 











organization with registrant charge 
Subbureau of the New York Bureau of the Tele- |........-.....--__-- Laurence Todd, 4805 Langdrum 
graph Agency of the U. 8. S. R., 969 National Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


(b) All branches and local units of Registrant and all other component or 
affiliated groups or organizations which ceased to operate during the period. 
Name of branch, unit, group, or organization: 


Reason operations ceased: 
None. 


6. All persons who at any time during the year were foreign principals of 
Registrant. 


Name and principal address: 
Is person still a foreign principal of Registrant? 
If not, give date connection ended 

None. 


7. Describe fully all activities of Registrant during the period for or in the 
interests of each foreign principal named under item 6. 
Gathering and transmitting American news to the U. S. S. R. 


8. Describe briefly all other businesses, occupations, and public activities in 
which Registrant engaged during the period. 
None. 


9. Furnish the following information as to all employees and other individuals, 
except those named under item 4, who during the period rendered any services 
or assistance to Registrant, with or without compensation, for or in the inter- 
ests of any foreign principal named under item 6: 

(a) All such employees and other individuals for whom Exhibits A have 
previously been filed. 
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Nature of any changes 
Name and address of employee or other individual cctivitied tor teats. Has nee ae 
trant or its foreign reg eo 


principals 


Kenneth Durant, Jamaica, Vt 

Esther Shields, 9 West g7th St., New York City 

Harry Freeman, 22 East 89th St., New York City 

Thurber Lewis, 328 West 47th St., New York City 

Timofei Remisov, 121 Madison Ave., New York Cit 

Samuel Krafsur, Dahlonega Rd., Mohican Hills, Md., 
Washington. d.c 

Emilio Delgado Rodriguez, 29 West 97th St., New York 

ty 
William Caen 328 West 21st St., New York City. 
Seen Sap arecedien deanna MTC aa 
ean Montgomery, Marlyn ; 

Cathedral Ave. ‘Wash D.C 


Paul Burns, 204 West 1ith St., New York Cit 
Sasha Small Lurie, 345 Bleecker St., New Yor 
Jerome Klein, 47 Morton St., New York City 
Franklin Folsom, 142 East 27th St., New York Cit 
Bernard Freeman, 138 West 13th &t., New York City, 
left Jan. 10, 1948 
Frederick Van Wicklen, 259 W. 11th St., New York City_|_-..._.....--.--.-...__. 
Hays Jones, 270 Fort Washington Ave., New York Kore 
Laurence Todd, 4805 Langdrum Lane. Chevy Chase, Md. 
Viadimir Morev, 430 West 119th St., New York City 


No. 


(6) All such employees and other individuals for whom exhibits A have not 
been previously filed. 


Name and address of employee or other individual Sean ee sines os a et 


Kuzma Ilyashenko, 113 West 103d St., New York City.. No. 


Vera Groden, 101 West 60th St., New York Cit Bookkee No. 

Anne Weissberg, 226 East 6th St., New York iy Yes; left Jan. 1, 1948, 
Vincent Vaccaro, 254-A Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y a No. 

Harry Fisher, 4309 47th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y 

Ruth Fisher, 4309 47th Ave. Island Cit 
Minnie Bunin, 101 West 60th St., New York City 
Julie De Witt, 2 Horatio St., New York City No. 
Augusta Strauss, 2410 20th St., NW., Wash Yes; left Nov. 19, 1947. 
Jessie Harris, 45 Hawthorne St., Brooklyn, N. Y No. 

Olga Molnikova, 115 West 76th St., New York City... Yes; left Nov. 14, 1947. 
Alison Burroughs, 114 East 123d 8t., New York City_... No. 

Evelyn Gross, 308 East 72d 8t., New York City._.......|..... do 


Bluma Cohen, 65 7ist St., Brooklyn, N. Y do Yes; left Jan. 31, 1948. 
Rose Averett, 4121 49th St., Long Island Switchboard operator .| No. 

Fred Nield, 75 West 55th St., New York Teletypist No. 

Anne Carroll, 29 Bethune St., New York Cit Librarian Yes; left Jan. 19. 
Travis K. Hedrick, 3014 South Columbus St., Arling- No. 


ton, Va. 
Options Lautman, 511 Roxboro Pl, NW., Washington, 


Filing of Exhibit A for all of the above names, except Kuzma Ilyashenko and 
Travis K. Hedrick, waived because they are clerical and nondiscretionary em- 
ployees who are not engaged in writing, speaking, organization, or other public 
or political activities on behalf of Tass or otherwise. 
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Exurserr No. 172-B 


[Stamped: Filed November 1, 1948, woesien Agente Registration Section, Department of 
ustice 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REGISTRATION STATEMENT 


Pursuant to Section 2 of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, as Amended 


REGISTRATION NO. 464 
For Six Months Period Ending September 30, 1948 


1. (@) Name of Registrant. 


New York Bureau of the Telegraph Agency of the U.S. S. R. (Tass). 
(b) All gener names used by Registrant during the period. 
one. 


(c) Address of principal office. 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
(d) Name of person or persons in charge of principal office. 
Alexander Georgievich Alexandrov. 
8. If Registrant is a nonbusiness membership organization, state— 
Inapplicable. 
(a) Approximate number of members in the United States 
(o) Approximate number of members outside the United States 
Inapplicable. 
4. (a) All persons who became partners, officers, directors, and similar officials 
of Registrant during the period. 
Name and address of official: 
Date connection began : 
Position, office, or nature of duties: 
None. 
(b) All persons who ceased to be partners, officers, directors, or similar officials 
of Registrant during the period. 
Name and address of official : 
Date connection ended : 
Reason for ending connection: 
None. 
5. (a) All branches and local units of Registrant and all other component or 
affiliated groups or organizations which began to operate during the period. 


Name and address of branch, unit, group, or Nature of connection | Name and address of 
organization with registrant person in charge 


Subbureau of the New York Bureau of the ph Laurence Todd, 4805 
Agency of the U. 8.8, R., 960 National Press B Langdrum Lane, 
ashington, D. C. Chevy Chase, M 


(6) All branches and local units of Registrant and all other component or 
affiliated groups or organizations which ceased to operate during the period. 


Name of branch, unit, or organization : 
Reason wee ceased : 
one. 


6. All persons who at any time during the period were foreign principals of 
Registrant. 


Name and principal address: 
Is person still a foreign principal of Registrant? 
If not, give date connection ended: 

The Telegraph Agency of the U. S. 8. R. 
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7. Describe fully all activities of Registrant during the period for or in the 
interests of each foreign principal named under item 6. 
Gathering and transmitting American news to the U. S. 8S. R. 


8. Describe briefly all other businesses, occupations, and public activities in 
which Registrant engaged during the period. 
None. 


9. Furnish the following information as to all employees and other individuals, 
except those named under item 4, who during the period rendered any services 
or assistance to Registrant, with or without compensation, for or in the interests 
of any foreign principal named under item 6: 

(a) All such employees and other individuals for whom HExhibit A have pre- 
viously been filed. 


= of any changes 

uring period in 4 

Name and address of employee or other individual activities for regis- Has connection, with 
trant or its foreign registrant ended? 
principals 


Kenneth Durant, Jamaica, Vt-. 

Esther Shields, 9 West 97th 8t., New York City 

Harry Freeman, 22 East 89th St., New York City 

Thurber Lewis, 328 West 47th St., New York Cit 

Timofei Remisov, 121 Madison Ave., New York City-_.|____- 

Boris Krylov, W: ashington, D. C -| Left, June 15, 1947_. 

Samuel Krafsur, Dahlonega Rd., Mohican Hills, “Md., bh ecidéusaveetl 
Washington, D.C. 

Emilio Delgado Rodriguez, 29 West 97th St., New York 


City. 
= Cunningham, 328 West 2ith St., New York 
it 
Harry Ross, 369 Bieecker St., New York City 
Jean ontgomery, Marlyn Apts., 39th St. and Cathedral 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Paul Burns, 294 West 11th St., New York City _____ 
Sasha Small Lurie, 345 Bleecker St., New York City_- 
Jerome Klein, 47 Morton St., New York City 
Franklin Folsom, 142 East 27th 8t., New York City 
Bernard Freeman, 138 West 13th 8t., New York City 
oe Van Wicklen, 259 West llth St., New York 
ity. 
Hays Jones, 270 Fort Washington Ave., New York City_|_..-..............--___- 
Todd, 4805 Langdrum Lane, Chevy Chase, |..........._............| No. 





(b) All such employees and other individuals for whom exhibits A have not 
been previously filed. 


Name and address of employee or other individual ea Vaciutaaniost 


Viadimir Morev, 149-32 Union Turnpike, Flushing, 
Long Island. 

Vera Groden, 101 West 60th St., New York City 

Anne Weissberg, 226 East 6th St., New York ON} rae 

Vincent Vaccaro, 254A Grand Ave., aneeip 

Harry Fisher, 4309 47th Ave., Lo Island 

Minnie Bunin, 101 West 60th St. # few. York ty N. 


Julie De Witt, 1328 Park Road Washington, D. C_|_____ do_- 

Augusta Strauss, 2410 20th St. NW.. ” Wash mn, D. C_|- 

Ames Ogden Stewart 8 East 10th St., New York City_-_|.....do.__......._._.-. Yes; left Sept. 1, 1947. 
Roberta Felsen, 101 West 60th St., New York City _.| Yes; left May 15, 1947. 
Jessie Harris, 48 Hawthorne St., Brooklyn, N. Y do. No. 

Olga Melnikova, 115 West 76th 'St., New 3 York City .3sstciNe. 

Martha Deutscher, 2120 Thiebout. Ave., New York pal jan Yes; left Apr. 13, 1947. 
Alison Burroughs, 114 East 1234 St., New York City -- No. 

Evelyn Cross, 308 East 72d St., New York City 
Ruth Fisher, 4309 47th Ave., Long mont LOey, N. Y 
Bluma Cohen, 65 7ist St., Brooklyn do 

Rose Averett, 4121 49th 8t., lan © iiland Gig N Switchboard operator - 
PSity. ield, Jane West Hotel, 507 West St., New York Teletypist 


Filing of exhibit A for all of the above-named except Viadimir Morev waived 
because they are clerical and nondiscretionary employees who are not engaged 


in writing, speaking, organization, or other public or political activities on behalf 
of Tass or otherwise. 
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Mr. Morris. When Esther Lowell Shields, of the Tass News Agency, 
appeared before the committee, we asked her if she had in fact written 
for Imprecor, which is a publication of the Comintern. Miss Low- 
ell—Mrs. Shields—denied that she had ever written for Imprecor. 
We have here a notation made by Mr. Mandel, the research director, 
which indicates that an article under the name of Esther Lowell, the 
name she used, did in fact appear. 

Mr. Manoet. The article under the name of Esther Lowell was a 
book review of Agnes Smedley’s book Chinese Destinies, and was pub- 
lished in International Press Correspondence, official organ of Com- 
munist International, volume 14, No. 19, dated March 31, 1934, page 
508, under the title “A Vivid Picture of Changing China.’ 

Mr. Morris. That would not necessarily contradict Mrs. Shield’s 
testimony because she would not necessarily consider a book review an 
article. At the same time, the name Esther Shields may have been 
used by the Imprecor people without her knowledge. 

I have an article here by Paul F. Healy on Tass which I would like 
to have go into the record, Senator, because it has been referred to 
several times in the course of our Tass hearings. 

Senator Watkins. Is this a magazine which has been published ¢ 
Mr. Morris. Yes; the Saturday Evening Post, Senator. 

Senator Warxins. It may be made a part of the record. 


(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 173” and reads 
as follows:) 


Exuristr No. 173 
{From the Saturday Evening Post, January 20, 1951] 
STALIN’s AMERICAN SNoops 
By Paul F. Healy 


What kind of Americans are the “news” witers, who report on 
press conferences at the Pentagon or White House, directly to Mos- 
cow? Why do we let these paid agents of Russia claim the pro- 
tection of United States citizenship and freedom of the press? 


Gen. George C. Marshall, discussing foreign-policy strategy before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee early in 1950, remarked that the Russians “certainly 
have a knowledge of our activities that we do not possess at all in respect to 
theirs.” He nodded toward a redheaded woman who was swiftly taking notes 
at the press table nearby. 

“Witness this young lady here today,” Marshall continued. “You do not see 
her prototype at such meetings in the Soviet Union.” 

The general had pointed up a dangerous anomaly in United States-Russian 
relations. The redheaded woman was Miss Jean Montgomery, correspondent 
for Tass, the official Soviet “news” agency. After the hearing, she would freely 
and in detail inform Moscow of everything said that would be of interest to the 
Russian leaders. 

Tass, in fact, is given the run of this wide-open country and the same rights 
to information as our own reporters, in striking contrast to the manner in which 
the half dozen American newsmen in Moscow are subjected to rigid censorship 
and otherwise straitjacketed in very red tape. 

It is one of the humorless ironies of our time that Premier Stalin has been 
able to hire some competent American journalists to act as his informers in 
America and also write smear-America propaganda for the Russian press. Ten 
citizens of the United States are among the 19 reporters who serve the Soviets 
through Tass’ main bureau in New York and its subburvau in Washington. 

The Tass job obviously is not the kind for which aspiring young American 
journalists clamor. Its qualifications are unique and its rewards are qués- 
tionable, to say the least—unless one is more interested in winning a Stalin 
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prize than a Pulitzer prize. True, there are no deadlines and no competitors 
to worry about, since Tass is a government-owned monopoly. But Tass wages— 
for the Americans—are below the scale. The job carries with it a social stigma. 
It often requires a talent for eavesdropping. It demands an adjustment to 
the indoctrinated Russian mind. And above all, it calls for a stubborn pro- 
Soviet point of view. As someone once said, there must be an easier—and bet- 
ter—way of making a living. 

Who, then, are the Americans who choose to remain Stalin’s pen pals under 
such occupational hazards and under present two-world tensions? By and large, 
they are intelligent, educated, and the products of upper- or middle-class back- 
grounds. But each of these, for one reason or another, acquired an obsessive 
dissatisfaction with the American system which eventually drove him, or her, 
into a blind belief in the rightness of the Soviet cause. Tass thus became a 
catalyst for their political feelings. 

Let’s take a look at the more prominent among them. The aforementioned 
Miss Montgomery, the 45-year-old daughter of a brilliant but erratic Pittsburgh 
architect, now dead, had a more hectic pre-Tass career than most of her com- 
rades. A born rebel with a keenly receptive mind, she attended Antioch College, 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio. Among other things, she learned how to pull strings 
at Antioch and afterward she spent a year on a national tour with Tony Sarg’s 
marionette show. But once having seen the country, she set out to reform it. 

Soon she was running the New Jersey State office of the Women’s Organiza- 
tion for National Prohibition Reform, which, for once, put her on the side of 
the majority. However, it was the coming of the New Deal which gave Miss 
Montgomery some real outlets for her advanced ideas. As an administrative 
assistant in the Paper Codes Branch of the NRA, she was a leader in helping to 
found the first Federal Government workers’ union, a forerunner of what was 
to become, through mergers, the United Public Workers of America, now expelled 
from the CIO for being communistic. Then she went into union work full time 
with the late Sidney Hillman’s textile workers’ organizing committee and sub- 
sequently was loaned, as a publicity worker, to the New York organizing office of 
Allen Haywood, who is now a CIO vice president. Haywood soon returned the 
clever little redhead, because he didn’t like either her attitude or her politics. 
In 1937 she caught on with a weekly news magazine as a labor expert, but she 
was fired in a matter of weeks. 

For a change of pace, Miss Montgomery next infiltrated, of all places, Wall 
Street. Starting as a secretary, she soon worked up to stocks and bonds share- 
trading in the investment firm of Joseph W. Burden, a socially prominent New 
Yorker and a Roosevelt Democrat. This job blew up when Burden was sentenced 
to Sing Sing for having fleeced his friends to the tune of $343,000. 

After these experiences, our heroine was ripe for Tass, joining its New York 
office in 1941 and transferring to Washington 4 years later. Today she covers 
Capitol Hill with cool and confident pride, apologizing to no one for the nature of 
her yocation. She lives with her mother, who has never been favorably im- 
pressed with Stalin, so, instead of talking about the latest 5-year plan, they play 


rummy. 

Like other Tassites, Miss Montgomery explains that she is not permitted to be 
a member of any political party. Perhaps unaware of this occupational gimmick, 
Senator Tom Connally once turned to her before starting a press conference and 
inquired bluntly, “By the way, how long have you been a “Communist?” 

“Why, Senator, I’m not a Communist,” she protested. 

“Well, you’d better not let your bosses find out,’ Connally quipped. 

Tass employees never seek to justify their way of life. They insist, with 
straight faces, that working for Tass is just like working for any news agency 
and that they are not being disloyal to the United States. Certainly they would 
shout objections if one tabbed them as incipient traitors. Nonetheless, Tass has 
become a provocative word in Washington, and the 4 Americans and 1 Russian 
who serve Tass there cast a shadow far out of proportion to their numbers. For 
Tass, like a deadpan “heavy” in a Hitchcock movie thriller, can excite suspicion 
without making a single overt move. 

Being buttonholed by a press agent of the Kremlin sometimes dismays and 
irritates Senators. For example, Connally, when he was approached by Miss 
Montgomery as he was lea for a conference with President Truman after the 
outbreak of the Korean war, and pointedly escaped into a Capitol elevator. 
Similarly, Senator Brien McMahon, chairman of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee, once angrily refused to answer a question off the record about 
the hydrogen bomb, with Tass present. 
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Some lawmakers joke about being tapped for information by Stalin’s stooges, 
Senator Eugene Millikin, a Colorado Republican, has told a Tass reporter with 
a chuckle, “If there’s any question about this quote, refer Uncle Joe directly 
to me.” 

Significantly, Tass correspondents never ask questions of the President or the 
Secretary of State at press conferences; anything they did ask probably would 
set off a wave of speculation by American planners and pundits. But Tass’ 
people are good listeners. Last spring White House correspondents felt it neces- 
sary to telephone the Pentagon office of garrulous Louis Johnson, then Secretary 
of Defense, to tip him off that Tass had been taking in the candid remarks he 
had made to them on the white House steps a half hour earlier. Johnson’s 
subject had been the condition of the Armed Forces. 

Covering the State Department, one of the truly veteran newsmen is the dean 
of American Tass correspondents—68-year-old, anachronistic Laurence Todd, 
whose case history represents a curious flight from his heritage. Todd’s antece- 
dents came to New England on one of the first shiploads. One of his ancestors 
fought as a colonel in the American Revolution and another was a founder of 
the Republican Party in Jackson, Mich. Raised in Nottawa, Mich., “Larry” Todd 
was educated at the University of Michigan and then undertook a career which 
began with the Kalamazoo Gazette and continued through San Francisco news- 
papers and several press associations. 

As a young man, Todd, who had had a firm religious upbringing, was puritan- 
ical almost to the point of asceticism. He was also a chronic dissenter from most 
of his fellow Americans, and in 1904, after listening to a speech by Eugene V. 
Debs and reading Edward Bellamy’s Equality, a novel about the alleged utopian 
life under socialism, he joined the Socialist Party. Gradually socialism became 
his faith. During 1915 and 1916 he interrupted his news career to be secretary 
to Meyer London, of New York City, when London, a Socialist, served his first 
term in Congress, London, though born in Russian, was a mild Socialist in the 
old European tradition, and soon Todd had moved to his left. 

With free enterprise skyrocketing all around him in the 1920’s, Todd bitterly 
turned to the violent Soviet version of socialism. He became Washington cor- 
respondent for the Federated Press, a labor news service which in recent years 
has been cited by the House Un-American Activities Committee as Communist- 
dominated and, in 1923, he started as part-time correspondent for the Bolsheviks’ 
first news service; 10 years later he became Washington bureau chief for Tass. 

Today Todd lives sedately in Chevy Chase, a conservative Washington sub- 
urb, and looks as staid as any old-fashioned college professor. Academic in 
his manner, he is tall, angular, and perpetually ruddy, perhaps because he is 
exercised so frequently about what is wrong with his native land. For Todd is 
intellectually a very angry man. 

In the State Department pressroom, where he is sometimes pointed out as a 
curiosity to newcomers, he will defend the Soviets’ behavior as long as anyone 
will listen. His working for Tass, he has explained, simply means that he be- 
lieves the Soviets are showing the way to world peace. Oddly, he still calls 
himself a Socialist. He probably would not be recognized as such by this coun- 
try’s No. 1 Socialist, the Soviet-hating Norman Thomas. 

Todd’s bifocal political philosophy was scrutinized to a degree back in 1934, 
when he was summoned before a House Select Committee investigating the 
source of a charge by William A. Wirt, superintendent of schools in Gary, Ind., 
that the United States then was in the process of a “deliberately planned 
revolution.” Wirt testified that at a dinner party attended by several second- 
rung New Deal Brain Trusters, he had been astounded to hear Todd say: 

“We believe that we have Mr. Roosevelt in the middle of a swift stream and 
that the current is so strong he cannot turn back or escape from it. We believe 
that we can keep Mr. Roosevelt there until we are ready to supplant him with 
a Stalin. We all think Mr. Roosevelt is only the Kerensky of this revolution.” 

Todd categorically denied that he said this, as did the other dinner guests 
called to the stand, and the three Democratic committee members disbelieved 
Wirt. But the two Republican committee members, in a minority report, de- 
clared that the hearings had only scratched the surface and amounted to a 
whitewash of Todd and his friends. Incidentally, one of Todd’s chums in that 
period was Lee Pressman, who was then occupying a Communist cell in the 
Agriculture Dey Pressman himself 


eenaEPent. now admits. ; 

At one point in the Wirt hearings, Todd was asked, “Are you one of those people 
who desire to seed a red flag waving from the dome of the Capitol?” Todd argued 
that it would be embarrassing to him, as the employee of a foreign government, 
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to have to answer the question. Congressional committees were easier on 
reluctant witnesses in those days, and Todd was let off with this novel excuse. 
But he was rebuked in the minority report for having grandiosely described Tass 
as “the Associated Press of Russia.” The report pointed out that Tass “is in no 
sense an honest news agency, but is a mere propaganda agency of the Soviet 
Government.” 

Tass is surely the busiest and the farthest-flung propaganda service in the 
world. Its 1,000-plus correspondents from all over the globe feed distorted 
information 24 hours a day to the Kremlin's vast captive audiences in the 
U. S. S. R., Red China, and the satellite nations. But they also do aboveboard 
intelligence work and function as key adjuncts to Soviet consular posts. 

Until 1946, for example, Todd reported to the Russian Bmbassy regularly. 
The Soviet diplomats often acted as though they couldn’t make a move without 
him, and he was sometimes ordered to report to the Embassy on the double. 
His information and advice were considered so indispensable that when he was 
hospitalized for a time the Embassy frequently telephoned the Tass bureau, 
inquiring impatiently, “Why does he have to be sick for so long?” Todd also 
used to sit in on closed-door meetings of the satellite diplomats and candidly 
appraise American policies and leaders. 

But suddenly, on October 12, 1948, Tass replaced him as Washington bureau 
chief with 30-year-old Mikhail] Fedorov, fresh from Moscow. This was in keeping 
with the Russians’ postwar policy of filling important Tass posts with Russians. 
Todd was unhappy about the demotion, but there was nothing he could do about 
it. The “mark of Tass” is indelible. EXx-Tass employees have no future in the 
non-Communist news field. Most employers shun them like lepers. 

While Tass reporters in this country suffer no discrimination on the part of 
their capitalistic colleagues, they are considered to be professionally freakish by 
many Americans. There was the girl who had just been hired by Tass and was 
invited out to dinner by some old friends. Aware that they worked for the Gov- 
ernment, the girl gaily warned them upon arrival that she was now in the pay of 
Tass. Her host and hostess smiled bravely and reassured her that as Democrats 
they always took the large view in such matters; that, after all, this is a free 
country, and she shouldn’t feel that her employer would be held against her. It 
was not until several hours later that they discovered to their horror they had 
mistakenly understood her to say she was working for Senator Taft. At that 
point the temperature grew noticeably cooler. 

In war-jittery Wasington, working for Tass has become so controversial 
an issue it has split up husbands and wives, and in one celebrated case it was 
responsible for a tragic father-daughter crack-up. A few years ago a gossip 
columnist disclosed that Miss Euphemia (“Mickey”) Virden, the 22-year-old 
post-debutante daughter of John C. Virden, a special assistant to Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer, was running the teletype—she also covers an occasional press 
conference—in the Tass Washington office. 

A furor followed, when Representative Fred Crawford, a Michigan Republican, 
called upon Sawyer to demand Virden’s resignation becanse he was “so close by 
flesh and blood to the Soviet agency.” Virden, a brilliant Cleveland industrialist 
and a religious man who hates atheistic communism, offered to resign, but re- 
considered, at the pleading of his friends and a warm note from Truman assur- 
ing him that “my faith is you is unshaken.” However, when his hitch in Govern- 
ment was over, Virden returned to his business in Cleveland, still sick at heart 
oe the ideological gulf between him and the daughter on whom he had once 
doted. 

When Mickey threw in with the Russians, he had sensed a perhaps irrevocable 
separation. In the jargon of the doctrinaire, she had explained she “wanted to 
learn journalism, but not in the lying capitalistic press.” A slender, coltish girl, 
with handsome dark hair and large brown eyes, she had begun her cerebral 
journey leftward in her teens, through wide, precocious reading and a concern 
about racial injustice. Soon she came to look upon her successful father as the 
very symbol of the capitalist society. Then, at Sarah Lawrence College, where 
she was a brilliant avant-garde pupil and got elected president of the Student 
Council, she fell under the influence of the late Genevieve Taggard, an English 
teacher and a poetess, who contributed to the literary magazines. Miss Taggard 
also wrote for Communist publications, and she was the wife of Kenneth Durant, 
who headed up the American Tass operation from its inception in 1923 until 
he retired due to ill health in 1944. New York is headquarters for Tass in this 
country. 
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A word about Durant, who strongly influenced Todd and who, in many ways, 
is the most fascinating member of the Tass gallery of characters. The red sheep 
of an old and respected Philadelphia socialite family, Durant first went to the aid 
of the Bolsheviks by doing publicity for C. A. K. Martens, who was sent here 
by the revolutionaries after the First World War in shearch of diplomatic recog- 
nition. Tall, well-pressed, and aristocratic looking, Durant had a sophisticated 
prose style and a ruthless wit. Holding his subordinates under the spell of his 
sardonic charm, he stood no nonsense from anyone expressing mild misgivings 
about what the Soviets were up to. A colorful and dominating figure among 
New York’s Greenwich Village intellectuals in the 1920's, he made several trips 
to the Soviet Union, always donning a peaked workingman’s cap when he crossed 
the Russian border. Durant often seemed to be more intrigued with the con- 
spiratorial nature of the Soviets than with their ideology. 

The American who has made the American Tass operation click since the de- 
parture of Durant is 44-year-old Harry Freeman, who is deputy to Ivan Beglov, 
the poker-faced Russian boss of Tass in this country. Quiet and obsequious, 
likable Freeman has a peculiar ability for getting along with Russians. He also 
is a skillful news-desk man for Tass, having put in 20 years with the agency after 
learning the tricks of the trade and of communism as city editor for the Com- 
munist New York Daily Worker. Freeman was born in Brooklyn, of a Russia- 
born father who was a moderately prosperous contractor, and he married Russia- 
born Vera Shapiro, also known as Vera Schapp, a member of the radical Ameri- 
can Labor Party. Freeman, who has steered clear of political shenanigans since 
his Daily Worker days, is a brother of the novelist Joseph Freeman, a founder 
and one-time editor of the Communist magazine, New Masses. 

Harry Freeman radios or cables—from the Tass office in New York—an aver- 
age report of 6,000 to 15,000 words a day to Moscow about America. Most of it 
is never seen by the Russian worker and muzhik, but is circulated among those 
in Moscow who are trusted to know the truth. This part of the report includes 
speech texts, all types of Government handouts, technical and business reports, 
and whatever documents and inside information can be picked up. Tass re- 
porters not only get around where other Soviet representatives would be con- 
sidered off limits, but they can move their information home cheaper and faster. 
The press rate is 6%4 cents a word, compared with the 1114 cents the Russian 
diplomats pay for official business, and the 23 cents a word commercial rate. 
Stalin spends approximately $25,000 a month to maintain the American Tass 
operation, according to Tass. Nobody doubts that he would be willing to pay 
considerably more than that. 

Freeman’s assistant in the New York office is Esther Shields, who described 
herself in the Justice Department’s foreign agents registration file as a staff 
writer, housewife, and mother. In her time she has also done picket duty in 
at least one famous strike and contributed to the New Masses. It was Esther, 
a prim-appearing woman of 50 years, who mounted the barricades for the Rus- 
sians when some of the Tass Americans, depressed by their low salaries, met to 
discuss Organizing a union. BHsther took the floor and argued that the idea 
was ridiculous and insulting to Tass. She asserted it would be unthinkable, for 
instance, even to consider calling a strike against the worker’s best friend, the 
Soviet Union. The project died. 

Esther is married to Arthur Shields, of the Daily Worker staff. Interestingly, 
the Tass Americans do not share the Tass Russians’ evident contempt for the 
bumbling Communist Party of the United States. Todd has even gone to the 
Russian Embassy to put in a good word for Rob Hall, the Daily Worker’s Wash- 
ington columnist. 

Hall and the Tass Americans are, of course, brothers under the skin. He is 
a rather extreme example of the shaggy-haired, pipe-smoking southpaw intel- 
lectual. Born into a typically conservative Mississippi family, Hall was edu- 
eated at Columbia University, where he became a campus radical, a bachelor 
of arts and a Phi Beta Kappa. In 1930 he visited Russia and then married 
Russia-born Clara Stern. In 1944 he became a member of the powerful national 
committee of the Communist Political Association, now dissolved. Today, when 
he isn’t applying the party line to the Washington scene for his readers, he 
directs Communist Party activities in the area and keeps a tight rein on various 
Red-front groups. He also appears to be an arm-in-arm pal of virtually every 
left-winger who has run afoul of a congressional committee. 

In New York, the Tass Russians are elusive lone wolves who bypass foreign- 
press cocktail parties and are seldom seen, except at the United Nations. But 
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in Washington, bureau chief Fedorov grapples conscientiously with the customs 
of the natives. When he appeared for the first time on the White House beat, 
press-room veterans pointed out that a jug of spirits is acceptable dues for a 
newcomer. The next morning Federov, who is broad-shouldered, broad-faced 
and as melancholy as any character in Chekhov, dejectedly explained that the 
third secretary of the Embassy had gone off to New York with the key to the 
wine cellar in his pocket. The day after that the Musocvite showed up for work 
with two bottles of the Embassy’s finest vodka. Soon the White House corre- 
spondents were calling him “Mike” and baiting him about life under the com- 
missars. 

Mike is living proof that the Kremlin places no great value on journalistic 
experience as a requirement for a Russian Tass reporter. Fedorovy’s prepara- 
tion for his present job was 5 years in the Russian aircraft industry and a degree 
as a graduate aeronautical engineer. The Russians prefer their agents to be 
double- or triple-threat men. Jacob Lomakin, a recent Soviet consul general 
in New York, had been a Tass editor before that in Moscow. The late Constan- 
tine Oumansky became managing director of all Tass operations during World 
War II, immediately after he had been Ambassador to the United States and an 
appendage of Soviet Intelligence here. In some countries, government officials 
have learned only after the departure of a Soviet diplomat that he had acted 
as a Tass reporter on the sly at the same time. 

Many Tass reporters have been suspected of outright espionage and some of 
them have been caught at it. A splendid example of the Tass spy breed is one 
Viadimir Rogov, who directed the main Tass bureau in Nationalist China from 
Shanghai, while simultaneously heading up the far eastern Soviet spy ring. 
When the Chinese Reds took over, Rogov moved his two-faced operation to the 
new government’s seat at Peiping, presumably to spy on Russia’s ally. 

Canada has suffered notoriously from trusting Tass. In 1946 the Canadian 
correspondents had grown moderately fond of a couple of Tass reporters— 
Nicolai (Big Nick) Zheivinov and Nicolai (Little Nick) Afanasiev. When “Big 
Nick” suddenly announced that he was being recalled to Moscow, the press 
gallery members in Ottawa gave him a farewell cocktail party. The Russky 
rose to the occasion and delivered a grandiloquent speech of friendship for 
Canada. The Canadians were touched. 

Immediately after he left Canada, Zheivinov was named by the Royal Canadian 
Commission as a key member—under the cover name “Martin”—of the Soviet 
spy ring which had been stealing atomic secrets from the Canadian Government. 
There was some bitter talk about expelling Afanasiev, but presently he said that 
he, too, was being summoned home. However, months later a Canadian news- 
man visiting in New York bumped into Afanasiev in the Associated Press Build- 
ing. Puzzled, the Canadian invited “Little Nick” to have a drink and chat. 
The Russian replied that he was busy at the moment, but that if the Canadian 
would call at the Tass office upstairs later, they could go to dinner together. 
The Ottawa man did call at the Tass office at the dinner hour, only to informed 
blandly at the door—no visitor gets inside the railing—that no such person as 
Nicolai Afanasiey was employed there and that, in fact, they had never heard 
of him. “Little Nick” never turned up again. 

The name Tass stands for “Telegraphic Agency of the Soviet Union.” Its 
first “chief responsible leader” was Jacob Doletzky, a Polish-born, old-line 
Bolshevik who was liquidated—along with some of his subeditors—in the no- 
torious purge of 1987 as a “Trotskyite bandit.” Today the big boss of Tass is 
Nicolai Palgunov, affectionately known as Pal the Goon by Tass Americans. 
Under Palgunov, Tass propaganda is noted for its heavy-handed distortion, 
bald editorializing, and significant omissions. Tass will stop at nothing in 
attempts to document its story that the United States is on the verge of eco- 
nomic collapse and at the same time is trying to needle up a third world war. 
When Tass writers are hard-up for an authority to quote, they fall back on the 
Daily Worker, which is like approvingly quoting one’s own echo, or simply 
dream up the name of a fictitious American newspaper. Tass does not sell its 
service to non-Communist countries—it has mutual free-exchange deals with 
the Associated Press and United Press. So, for foreign news, the Daily 
Worker is obliged to rely on the United Press, which it rewrites, and a kind of 
demi-Tass agency called Telepress, which es Soviet-shaped news to Com- 
munist newspapers from Prague, Czechoslov: 

Remember when Louis Johnson was hacking away at the armed services 
budget, over the protests of many military men, and paving the way for our 
unpreparedness in the Korean war? Well, here’s the way Tass interpreted 
the American scene at that time, via Pravda: 
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“New YorK (Tass), Feb. 9.—U. S. Defense Secretary Johnson’s report on the 
status of the American military machine (National Defense Hstablishment), 
published with the obvious purpose of strengthening the new wave of military 
hysteria engulfing the U. S. A., shows that the U. S. is working out far-reaching 
aggressive plans * * * the contents of this report show that U. S. military 
circles are in control of American foreign policy. The author unwittingly cites 
facts in the report which exposes the American propaganda myth that U. 8. 
military preparations are designed for “defense” from some “danger of aggres- 
sion * * * the whole world knows that the U. 8. A. has not been and is not 
threatened.” 


The tone of Tass is frequently snide. Pravda carried this cryptic bit of sar- 
casm in 1949: 

“WASHINGTON (Tass), Aug. 3.—Truman has expressed satisfaction with the 
“progress” in the sphere of atomic energy. Truman's assertions that the com- 
mission is also carrying out a program of research work to utilize atomic 
energy to “improve human welfare” sound strange. 

Tass takes a poor view of American humor where it concerns the Russians. 
Once, when a comedian had posed as an outspoken Russian general to enter- 
tain graduates of the FBI training academy at a dinner, the Tass story out of 
Washington called it an “obscene hoax” which “revealed the taste and cultural 
level of American policemen.” 

The average Tass story is slanted by the reporter who writes it, given a 
harder or, perhaps, different twist as it passes through the New York office, and 
then treated to a final Marxian pummeling in Moscow before it is fit for public 
consumption, As they appeared in the Russian press, the Tass accounts of the 
trial of Valentin Gubitchev, the Russian engineer at the U. N., could not have 
been enlightening to the Russian reader. These stories ignored the fact that 
Gubitchev had been charged with conspiracy to commit espionage, failed to men- 
tion the presence of a jury, and fulminated against the FBI for having picked 
him uy. , Judith Coplon, Gubitchev’s accomplice in the Justice Department, was 
identified with this single reference in one story: “The American girl, Miss 
Coplon, who was tried with Gubitchev, was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment.” 

On Stalin’s own basis, the United States would be justified in restricting or 
censoring Tass correspondents in this country. Stalin told Harold Stassen 
in his interview in 1947 that foreign correspondents are subject to censorship in 
Russia because the foreign press had been guilty of sending erroneous reports 
on the Soviet Union which the Russians regarded as unfriendly. But Congress 
for the present is going along with the State Department’s view that Tass should 
be tolerated in the Government’s press galleries as a necessary evil. This policy 
is founded on two arguments. One is that giving Tass the same access to legiti- 
mate news as other foreign newsmen is the most spectacular way to practice 
what we preach about freedom of the press. The other is that any clamping 
down on Tass surely would bring reprisals against American newsmen behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Many Wash officials feel, however, that instead of putting the lid on 

Tass, the State rtment should demand some reciprocity, some sort of quid 
pro quo, on the issue of Russian-American press coverage. ‘This attitude was 
hinted at publicly by Representative James G. Fulton, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
yania, when he noticed Tass’ presence at a House Foreign Affairs Committee 
meeting. 
Fulton said, “I only hope that in Moscow we will get the same treatment. In 
order to be fair, we in the United States like to do it in the open, and we hope 
the Tass correspondent will sit down with her fellow United States correspond- 
ents in Moscow on the same basis in the near future.” 


Mr. Manne. The date on that article is January 20, 1951. 

Mr. Morris. Just a few more things here. We have a publication 
of the United States Information Agency. 

That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Manpex. United States Information Service. 

Mr. Morris. United States Information Service, which has a refer- 
ence—Mr. Mandel will identify it. 

Mr. Manos. It is a magazine called Problems of Communism, No. 
2, volume 5, March, April, 1956, published by the United States Infor- 
mation Service. 
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On page 7 is this reference to Tass : 


Only one of the Soviet newspaper organizations can compete with Pravda in 
scope, though not in rank. This is Tass, the monopoly news agency. In addi- 
tion to its news service, Tass operates a photo service, a mat and plastic cut 
service, Presklishe, a radio service, a feature syndicate press bureau, and a 
confidential news service distributed under seal to metropolitan editors and high 
officials of state and party. 


That is footnoted as being from Benton’s notes of an interview with 
Palgunov. Also from Palgunov’s Fundamentals of News in the 


Newspapers, Moscow University Publishing House, Moscow Univers- 
ity, 1955. 


Mr. Morris. I ask that those exhibits be placed in the record with 
some portion of the Tass testimony * * * 

Senator Warkrns. It isso ordered. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 174” and may 
be found in the subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Morris. I have two more news accounts which indicate that 
India expelled a Tass correspondent. The news story is in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of April 14, 1952, and the New York Times of 
April 15, 1954, and the Ottawa Citizen of the same day, which indi- 
cated that Canada expelled Mr. Ivan Tsvetkov from Canada. 

Senator Watkins. You want those in the record ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. It will be done. 

(The newspaper accounts referred to were marked “Exhibit Nos. 
175, 175—A, and 175—B” and read as follows:) 


Exursir No. 175 
[Washington Daily News, April 14, 1952, p. 2) 


INpIA Boots Our Tass 


The Russian Government is going to call home the chief correspondent of the 
Tass news agency in New Delhi, the capital of India. This is a result of protests 
by the Indian Government against “distorted” Moscow broadcasts about the na- 
tion. 

Whatever this correspondent wrote about India, it could be no more out- 
rageous than the fantastic falsehoods the Russians print and broadcast about 
the United States every day. Many of these “news items” are alleged to be 
based upon Tass dispatches from its representatives in the United States. 

How does it happen that India, a relatively weak nation, can make Russia 
back down in this matter and we cannot? 

One reason, of course, is that it is Russian policy to cultivate friendship 
with India in an effort to soften it up for eventual capture by communism. 

Another is that the United States Government has done nothing about Russian 
“reporting” from this country except to complain about it now and then. 

Here we play into the hands of the Kremlin by pretending that correspondents 
of Tass are legitimate foreign newspapermen. We give them all the privileges 
we extend to correspondents from Great Britain, France and the other free 
nations. They even are allowed to attend press conferences of the President. 

Tass correspondents acknowledge they are representatives of the Russian 
Government. They are so registered with the Justice Department. The chief 
Tass correspondent in Washington is not even a newspaperman by profession ; 
he is an aviation engineer—and doubtless an able one who manages to pick up 
much interesting technical information for his bosses in Moscow while on his 
“news gathering” rounds. 

When a committee of newspaper editors suggested last year that Tass cor- 
respondents be barred from Congress’ press galleries, the committee of United 
States correspondents which govern the galleries asked the State Department 
for its recommendation. The State Department responded with a weasel-worded 
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reply in which it declined to make a recommendation. The committee then voted 
to permit the Tass correspondents to remain. 

We said then that this action was a mistake. We still think so, and we think 
the incident in India helps to prove it. 

These spies for Russia ought to be barred from the press galleries, and those 
who are Russians ought to be expelled from the United States. It would take 
no new laws to do it. 

We deport undesirable aliens for lesser reasons. But we tolerate Russian 
espionage and propaganda. 


Exuipit No. 175-A 
{New York Times, April 14, 1954] 
CANADIAN Tass MAN RECALLED 
Special to the New York Times 


Orrawa, April 14—Ivan VY. Tsvetkov, Ottawa correspondent of Tass, the 
Soviet news agency, has been ordered by his office to return to the Soviet Union. 


Exuusrr No. 175-B 
{The Ottawa Citizen, April 15, 1954, p. 9] 
ReEcALL Tass REePpoRTER TO RUSSIA 
By the Canadian Press 


Tass, the official Russian news agency, has recalled its Ottawa correspondent. 

Ivan V. Tsvetkov, 35, informed the parliamentary press gallery Wednesday 
that he has been ordered back to Russia. He has been a member of the gallery 
since last September when he was able to satisfy members who had raised 
objections to his membership application in March 1953. 

His original application was rejected by a general meeting of the seventy-odd 
members of the gallery on grounds that Mr. Tsvetkov came to Canada on a 
diplomatic passport and was attached to the Russian Embassy here. Later, he 
obtained a nondiplomatic passport and was accepted as a gallery member. 

Tass correspondents have been regarded with some suspicion since a royal 
commission disclosed that a Tass correspondent, Nikolai Zheveinov, was at- 
tached to a wartime Russian spy ring. This was the ring exposed by Igor 
Gouzenko, Russian Embassy cipher clerk who sought asylum in Canada in 1945. 


Ot) following editorial later was ordered into the record at this 
point: 


ExHisir 175-C 
{New York World Telegram, July 13, 1954, p. 26] 
Tass MEN ExpPosep 


Vladimir Petrov, former Soviet Embassy secretary in Australia, testifying 
before an Australian royal commission, said every Tass reporter outside the Iron 
Curtain is a Russian secret police official. 

Tass is the news agency of the Soviet Government, 

The job of a Tass man on foreign assignment, Petrov continued, is te represent 
himself to other newspapermen as just another journalist so he may have more 
contacts to gather information useful to Russia. But he is under orders from 
the Kremlin at all times and carries out his assignment as a bona fide spy. The 
stories he sometimes writes are a sideline. 

Petrov’s former job, before he defected, was to keep an eye on the Tass man 
in Australia who has since gone back to Moscow. 
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The Petrov testimony substantiates what we have long contended—that Tass 
representatives in this country are frauds as newspapermen. Yet they have the 
same press privileges as other correspondents at the White House, the Capitol, 
and elsewhere in Washington. They are free to roam the country, in contrast 
to American correspondents in Russia. 

We believe it’s time for a crackdown on these Tass agents in the United States. 
Let’s be realistic about it—accept them for what they are, as Petrov disclosed 
their duties, and stop treating them as authentic newsmen. 


Mr. Manpvet. This one is from the records of Gen. Charles Wil- 
loughby, and is headed GHQ, FEC, Military Intelligence Section, 
General Staff, appendixes to a partial documentation of the Sorge 
espionage case miscellaneous records, special branch, Shanghai Munici- 
pal Police. ; 

Consecutive exhibit No. 32, part II, section B, p. 115, headed “Tass.” 


Tass established a branch in Shanghai in April 1932, when V. Rover opened 
an office at 19 Museum Road. The location of the agency was moved in 1933 
when J. Chernoff replaced Rover and again in June 1934, when it was moved 
to the fifth floor, 20 Canton Road, its location as of 29 July 1936. The manager 
at that time was Andrew Ivanovitch Sotoff, who replaced Chernoff in February 
1935. The permanent foreign staff members were: R. L. Wikmen and his wife, 
and L. Lidov, Soviet citizens. Several foreigners were associated with the out- 
side organization, and among those who had been seen visiting the offices were 
Agnes Smedley, Frank Glass, Granitch (Voice of China), Randal Gould, J. B. 
Powell, and V. Abolnik, Pekin Tass agent. Mrs. Sotoff was manager of the 
American Book & Supply Co., 841 Bubbling Well Road, and it was reported that 
Hayton Fleet, a British subject, would take over the outside Tass organization in 
the near future. Tass was run on the same lines as other news agencies; how- 
ever, all messages transmitted to Moscow were censored by the U. 8. 8. R. con- 
sulate prior to dispatch. 


The only local press that frequently published Tass messages was the China 
Daily Herald. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show that 
no conclusion has been drawn from the article just read by Mr. Mandel, 
that the information was read into the record in connection with our 
Tass hearings, and no inference is necessarily made. 

Senator Watkins. The record will so show. 
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